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Vou. VI. APRIL, 18go. NowI2; 


THOMAS HUGHES. 


<a| THAT mine adversary had written a book,” was 
| the exclamation of the man whose life has become, 
to all the ages, the synonym of patience. Twenty 
and more centuries has but served to accentuate the 
wisdom of the remark to him who has read the lives of men 
with which our literature abounds. A more recent writer 
with a view of having the truth told, said, “paint me as I 
am;” which is too seldom done by either the brush or the pen 
of the artist, however skilled he may be in their use. We 
have had some little experience in the use of the latter instru- 
ment, and in the line of pencil sketches of friends. We have 
thought therefore that the living or the memory of the dead 
would fare quite as well at the hands of an “adversary” as to 
be “painted” by one whose friendship knew no abatement 
through the lapse of many long and eventful years of social 
and public life in which the twain had acted no inconspicuous 


art. 
: Difficult as it may be to portray the career of a personal 
friend, other friends have enjoined upon us the labor of sketch- 
ing from the briefest material of his early life the private and 
public career of THomMaAs HucGueEs, one of Iowa’s pioneer 
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printers, publishers and editors, for it was in this field of labor 
he first engaged, and rendered the most valued services to 
the Territory and State of his adoption. 

The parents of Mr. Hughes, Ellis and Wilhelmina Hughes 
were Quakers, whose ancestors had at an early day settled in 
the Colony founded by the leader and greatest patron of their 
sect, William Penn, and, like him were of English or. rather 
Welsh origin. The father had taken his family to, and made 
a home in the rural village of Catawissa, where on the 22d of 
September, 1814, their son, the subject of this sketch was 
born. The parents gave to him the name of Thomas, not 
doubting he would adhere to the faith of the fathers as it had 
been given, in their belief, to the saints. In this however, 
although the son was’ ever peaceably inclined, they were dis- 
appointed as he wisely concluded later in life that a united 
household was better, and he died as he had lived, a Presby- 
terian of the strictest sect. 

The boyhood of our friend was passed among the foothills 
that border the mountain range of the old Commonwealth, 
and mid the woods of Penn, skirting a small stream that flows 
into her grandest river, the Susquehanna, the boy grew in 
health and ambition to become a man. The father and family 
removed to Danville the seat of justice of Montour county, 
Penn., while he was yet a lad and there he attended the 
school taught by his father, acquiring a good knowledge of 
the English branches taught in the village schools of that 
day. This education was preliminary to the higher and more 
practical one he later sought in the printing office of this town, 
situated near enough to the Capital of the State to borrow 
somewhat of its ideas and ambitions so captivating to the 
country youth. 

The learning of a trade by the country boys was in accord 
with “the eternal fitness of things” in that period when 
parents were not educated up to the standard of spoiling first- 
class printers and followers of other vocations by making 
“poor rate” hangers on of the learned professions. Young 
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Hughes became a Master of Art in type-setting, and acquired 
as all industrious printer boys do a wider range of knowledge, 
of books, of men, and things. With this increase of knowledge 
and an increased ambition to succeed in his calling, he wended 
his way to Harrisburg (and later Philadelphia), and entered 
an office there as “journeyman-printer” and worked at the 
case till inspired by glowing reports of the « New Countries,” 
he, before Greeley’s day, came West, and to Iowa Territory 
in the fall of 1838. 


ne, Press: 


Iowa had been organized as a territory in July (4), 1838, 
at which time there was published at Dubuque the ews 
(by W. W. Corriell), the successor to the Dubuque. V7s7tor, 
by Judge King, the first. newspaper published in Iowa 
while it was Wisconsin, in 1836. The Iowa Territorial 
Gazette was published at Burlington, and also in the second 
year, at that date by James Clarke, afterward the third and 
last Territorial Governor. The Fort Madison Patriot, later 
in the fall of 1838 removed to Burlington and became the 
Hawkeye, was published by James G. Edwards, its founder. 

At the time of Mr. Hughes’ arrival in Iowa, which was at 
Davenport, the 27th of October, 1838, there was published by 
Mr. Logan the Iowa Suz, and Davenport and Rock Island 
LVews: All of these papers were edited by the publishers, 
and all except Mr. Edwards, who was a Whig, were Demo- 
crats of the Jacksonian school. The Sw was founded in the 
August (15) preceding Mr. Hughes’ arrival in Davenport. 
The Rock Island in the title had reference to the island on 
which stood the ruins of Fort Armstrong, and not to the 
present city of that name, which was then called Stephenson, 
and the paper purported to be published “simultaneously” at 
both places, country villages of that day. 

Mr. Hughes entered the office of the Swn as a journeyman, 
bringing with him but little capital other than a strong deter- 
mination to succeed in his business. He worked in this office 
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with Mr. Logan and his sons till in November, when the con- 
-vening of the Legislature (the first territorial) promising a 
better prospect in the printing business, he went to Burlington, 
the Territorial Capital, and engaged with Mr. Clarke (also a. 
Pennsylvanian) upon the Gazette. In that office, Mr. Paul, 
city postmaster (1890), also worked that winter, and like Mr. 
Hughes later removed to this (Iowa) City and engaged in the ~ 
newspaper business. In the spring of ’39, when the Legisla- 
ture had adjourned, and the river opened, Mr. Hughes moved 
to Dubuque, and entered the office of the Dudbugue Mews 
upon which he worked until his removal to Bloomington, | 
(Muscatine) in October, 1840. The Awfress is still published 
at Dubuque under the name of the Hera/d—the Gazette and 
Hawkeye at Burlington, under their old names. The Sun, 
previously mentioned, was in 1842 sold, removed, and became 
a Mormon paper, under the significant title of “ Zhe Brede and 
the Lamb’s Wife,” as it was in the singular number it is pre- 
sumed that polygamy had not then become engrafted upon 
the Latter Day Saints church polity. It was here, and then 
that we became acquainted with Mr. Hughes and formed a 
friendship broken only by his death many years later (1881). 
While at work in Dubuque (if not before) he became 
acquainted with John B. Russell, also engaged in the ews 
office, and the two agreed to go into business for themselves, 
and established a paper at Bloomington. Mr. Hughes in 
1840 returned to Penn., purchased the material and forwarded 
it by boat from Pittsburg to Bloomington, where, under the 
firm name of Hughes & Russell they published on the 27th 
of October, 1840, the Bloomington Hera/d, the seventh paper 
published in Iowa. 

The Herald had been preceded four days by the publication 
of the Iowa Séandard, at Bloomington, by Messrs. Crum and 
Bailey, from Pennsylvania also, whose first number had made 
its appearance on the 23d of October. The publication of the 
Herald had been delayed over a week, awaiting the comple- 
tion of a room they were to occupy, but they had temporarily 
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set up their press and printed the tickets for the democratic 
party, at that October election. To guard against carping 
criticism, we may here state that the election ¢hat year, was 
by the law of 1839, ordained to be held in October, and not 
August as provided by general statute. Messrs. Hughes and 
Russell were Democrats and published a Democratic paper, 
while the Standard was Whig in its politics. A few months 
later, the Standard was removed to Iowa City, and issued 
under the name of the Iowa City Standard, and for a time it 
purported to be issued “simultaneously” at Iowa City and 
Bloomington, until a wag of a devil in the office changed it to 
spontaneously, when it was dropped. 

In the fall (Nov. 20) of 1841, Mr. Hughes having sold his 
interest in the Hera/d to his partner, Mr. Russell, also removed 
to Iowa City. The Hera/d was edited by the junior partner, 
Mr. Russell, while both worked at the case. Mr. Russell set 
up his editorials without writing them down, and in the selec- 
tion of his copy, of which the papers of that day were mostly 
made up, displayed remarkably good taste, and used the scis- 
sors to a better advantage than the pen. A local historian of 
that county (Muscatine) says of Mr. R. that “he was the 
controlling spirit of the Herald,” which is only true in the 
sense that he did the editorial work. The method of con- 
ducting a paper in those days was quite different from that in 
use at the present time. Then we had only a weekly mail, 
and no daily papers nearer than St. Louis and Cincinnati, at 
least none came to the office in exchange (as we know, having 
had more or less to do with the office as a writer in those 
days). With but little news from abroad or at home, the 
papers were mostly made up of selections and essays on moral 
and_ historical subjects, save during the election campaigns, 
when a little politics was infused by way of leaven to the 
whole lump. 

«Mr. Hughes, the sénior partner,” the same writer says 
«was of a retiring disposition, and filled his place honorably 
but without making any marked impression on the paper or 
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town.” To-day there is no instrumentality which exerts such 
an influence upon society as the Press. Its power for good 
or evil is unlimited, and the local press is justly considered 
among the most important institutions in our cities, towns 
and villages. In the early days of our history the circu- 
lation was much more limited, and in order to make our- 
selves known abroad, we had then recourse to what has since 
become a great and important factor of all our leading dailies. 
We well remember that in 1838, ’39 and ’40, we were a reg- 
ular correspondent for a Cincinnati daily with the sole view of 
advertising Iowa by “writing up” its promised advantages to 
the emigrant from the older states. In the latter year, we 
were also the regular weekly correspondent of the Herald 
during the third session of our Territorial Legislature. 

In view of the fact that the coming session of the Territorial 
Legislature was to convene at Iowa City (a temporary capitol 
building having been erected for the purpose by Walter Butler 
in behalf of the citizens) in December (6th) of this year, 
1841, Mr. Hughes formed a partnership with General Ver- 
planck VanAntwerp also of Bloomington, and arranged to 
establish a paper at the new capital, lowa City. Mr. Van- 
Antwerp was from Albany, N. Y., hid beea appointed by 
President Van Buren, (his persoaal as well as political friend) 
Receiver of Public Moneys in the Land Ofjice at Burlington 
the first established in the territory, and in 1838. He was not 
a practical printer. They took their material from Blooming- 
ton where it had arrived from Burlingtoa in the fall, and 
founded the old Iowa Capital Reporter—aow the State Press. 
In this office George Paul, now postmaster at Iowa City 
and who had like Mr. Hughes worked in the Gazeéée office at 
Burlington in 1838, was the foreman. The paper was of 
course Democratic in its politics, and edited by VanAntwerp, 
while its business affairs were superintended by the junior 
partner (Hughes). A Democratic paper had been previously 
established, August rst, 1841, at the prospective capital by Dr. 
Nathan Jackson, of Ind., styled the Iowa City Argus, but its 
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vision was however, notwithstanding its hundred eyed name, 
of limited duration. In this office another of our old settlers, 
Isaac V. Dennis, was foreman, but though a “born printer” he 
could not with his editor, compete with the adversary for the 
“Public Printing” for which both papers had been started. 
The contest was short, sharp, and bitter, and the “ Burlington 
party,” as the proprietors of the reporter were called, won the 
coveted prize, and the Argws was discontinued. In October, 
1842, Col. Jesse Williams, who had been a fellow clerk with 
the writer in Gov. Lucas’ office in 1838, and later, 1846, 
became the Secretary of the Territory, purchased Gen. Van- 
Antwerp’s interest, and became a partner with Mr. Hughes,. 
and joint editor as well as publisher. 

Two years later, 1844, Mr. Hughes retired, having sold his 
interest to Col. Williams, who became sole editor and propri- 
etor. ‘This was the last venture of Mr. Hughes in the news- 
paper business. as editor or publisher. Some years later, 
however (after the war), he returned to the case, and worked 
for a season. The foregoing statement needs a brief qualifi- 
cation. During the war, while the 28th Regiment, of which 
Mr. Hughes was quartermaster, was stationed at Alexandria, 
La., Col. Connell, its commander, confiscated the rebel press 
of that town. Mr. now Lieut. Hughes, being a practical 
printer, opened office, and issued for a while a “live”’ daily 
journal from the abandoned office, in the interest of the Union, 
and the Union Army of Occupation. 

It would be historically interesting to trace the subsequent 
career of the Herald and the Aeporter founded by Mr. 
Hughes in part, but it would be foreign to our present pur- 
pose, which is to speak of him, and his ventures in the news- 
paper line. He had but little to do with the editorial depart- 
ment, though his name always appeared in connection with 
his partner, whether his junior, as in the case of Russell, or 
senior, as in the case‘of VanAntwerp. He was a good and 
successful business manager, and had a thorough knowledge 
of the art preservative of all arts, and his papers always com- 
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manded the respect of his party, and the business public. He 
was too modest and retiring in his disposition, and not suf- 
ficiently aggressive and combative in his character to control 
the editorial department of a political paper, the official organ 
_ of the party, and hence he shrank from the task, willing to 
devolve it upon his associates, who quite as willingly assumed 
the duty. We speak from personal and intimate knowledge 
of all the parties, for even in those years our partisan press 

contained too much of the controversial bitterness which has 
“in later years detracted so much from their high charagter. 


Pusiic AND Society LIFE. 


Notwithstanding he had retired from the Press, he still took 
an active interest in politics, and public affairs. Iowa having 
in the winter (Dec. 27) of 1846, become a state, Mr. Hughes 
was elected a Senator to the first State Legislature from the 
counties of Muscatine, Yohnson, and Iowa, and in November 
(30th) of that year took his seat as a Democrat, which party » 
had a majority in both houses. Mr. Hughes was chairman 
of the Committees on Incorporations, and Enrolled Bills, and 
took an active interest in “schools and school lands,” but was 
not known for-his “‘much speaking.” An extra session was 
held January 3d, 1848, when Mr. Hughes was elected Presi- 
dent. Not a little singular is the coincidence that his old 
associate at the case in Dubuque, and partner at Bloomington, 
John B. Russell, was elected Secretary of the Senate at both 
sessions.* The Senate consisted of nineteen members, twelve 
Democrats and seven Whigs, when Mr. Hughes received 
fourteen of the nineteen votes. His addresses upon taking the 
chair as also at the close of the session when he pronounced 
the body adjourned sexe de, were remarkable for their brevity 
(an example worthy of imitation by his successors), as “he was 
not” he said, “versed in the rule or practice of deliberative 
assemblies.” 

This extra session had been called to legislate upon the 
subject of the “School Law,” the regular session having 
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passed. a law without providing for the election of school 
officers to carry into effect its provisions. With the close of 
this session he retired from state politics and devoted him- 
self to county and city affairs. 

In 1856, he, with Sam’l J. Kirkwood, and many other 
Democrats, switched off from the Democratic party on the 
Slavery question involved in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, which 
agitated the whole country, and henceforth acted with the 
Republican party, in whose fold he died. From 1869~72 and 
again 1878-80, he served by annual and successive elections 
as City Clerk, which office he filled at the date of his death. 

He servetl the county as Treasurer for two terms, 1856-60, 
proving himself an efficient and faithful officer. 

He was an active and prominent Odd Fellow, having 
become a member at Muscatine about the year 1845. Later, 
in 1846, he became a charter member, and was one of the 
leading founders of Kosciusko Lodge, No. 6, at Iowa City. 
To his influence, personal efforts, and worthy example, this 
old and popular Lodge owes much of its reputation and high 
standing in the Order and in the Grand Lodge of the state. 
That his worth and services were duly appreciated is evi- 
-denced by the fact that he was called successively to fill the 
position of N. G. at home, and of Grand Treasurer and Grand 
Master of the State Body as well as of Grand Representative 
in the National or Supreme Grand Lodge of the Order. 

In April, 1877, by election of the Board of Curators, he 
became the Secretary of the State Historical Society, holding 
the office till July, 1881. In this position he rendered valuable 
services in arranging and caring for the large collections of 
the Society. 

Army LIFE. 

August 15th, 1862, he was commissioned Quartermaster of 
the 28th Regiment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry, which rendez- 
voused at Iowa City. Of this regiment, Wm. E. Miller, a 
fellow-townsman, was the first Colonel. He was succeeded 
upon his resignation, March, 1863, by John Connell of Toledo, 
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who led his regiment, as a part of the 3d Division of the 
Army under Gen. Banks, in the famous Red River Expedi- 
tion, in the spring of 1864. At the bloody battle of «Sabine 
Cross Roads” Gen. Banks was defeated—-“by bad general- 
ship,” says Ingersoll in his “Iowa and the Rebellion,” and 
Col. Connell wounded (losing his right arm) and captured. 

It was here too that Quartermaster Hughes was captured 
and carried by the forces under Gen. Dick Taylor (son of 
old Zach}, to Tyler in Texas, where he languished for many 
months (14) in the rebel prison from which he was not 
released till in July, 1865, when enfeebled by long confine- 
ment and prison hardships, he returned, broken in health, if 
not in spirit, to his Iowa bome. The result of exposure on 
the march, and his sufferings in prison caused him the partial 
loss of an eye, and the same year he had a paralytic stroke 
from which he recovered, and later a second from which he 
never entirely recovered. 


MARRIAGE. 


During his residence in Dubuque, Mr. Hughes became 
acquainted with the lady, who later became his wife, Miss 
Louisa C. F. King, who had assisted her mother in teaching 
the first female school of a higher grade in Iowa and was in 
1839, teacher of modern languages in the classical (the first 
in Iowa) school of Col. Thos. H. Benton, jr. When Mr. 
Hughes had become settled in business at Bloomington as 
publisher of the //era/d, he returned to Dubuque and married 
the lady of his choice, who became the mother of his children, 
and proved a helpmeet indeed in all the qualities of a most 
estimable and devoted wife. Their marriage occurred Sep- 
tember 15th, 1841, and until death claimed the husband, forty 
years later, they shared each other’s fortunes in a helping 
union at Iowa City, where the widow still lives beloved by 
all who have known her during these years. 

To them were born four children, Delia, the wife of Prof. 
James Gow, formerly of the State University, and now a large 
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stock raiser and farmer of Greenfield, Adair county, Iowa, 
Ellis G., a prominent attorney of Portland, Oregon; Anna G., 
the prop and stay of her mother whose crippled condition 
from a fall, Thanksgiving day, 1881, has required and made 
the loving services of Miss Anna, essential to her comfort and 
usefulness, for neither age nor infirmity has abated her zeal 
in the labor of her hands, nor her interest in the welfare of 
her children; and Miss Louise E. (or Lou for short), long 
principal of the Iowa City High School, now of the High 
School at Des Moines. Children and grandchildren rise up 
to call her blessed, as a mother in Israel as of the family. 

She early became united, as in late years did her husband, 
with the Presbyterian church, which, while in health, they 
both served with a zeal that knew no abatement. Mrs. 
Hughes was a native of Baltimore, where she was born 
August 23d, 1823, and with her mother (her father having 
died during her infancy) removed to Dubuque in 1839, a year 
later than the coming of him who was to be her life-long 
companion. 

Mr. Hughes was truly a retiring and home man, always 
preferring the society of home life and friends to mingling 
among men of the world. And while for many years pub- 
lishing, and nominally editing prominent, and, at times, the 
oficial papers of the dominant party (in those days Demo- 
cratic in whose faith he had been reared) he yet ever shrank 
from an active participation in the party affairs necessary to 
party success. But when from a sense of duty to those whose 
leader he at times became, he hesitated not to embark in 
political warfare notwithstanding the Quaker blood that 
coursed through his veins. 

He ever took a deep interest in the welfare of the city 
where he spent a majority of the years of his life, and strove 
by his efforts to promote the welfare of her people. 

Not ambitious for office for the mere honors of position he 
yet at times successfully sought the support of his fellow- 
citizens, rendering them an honest and faithful service in 


return for their suffrages. 
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In the social organizations to which he belonged he was 

in his earlier years an active and useful worker to promote 
their success. Through his aid and that of kindred spirits the 
Lodge of Odd Fellows he had organized at an early day 
became very prominent among the secret societies of the city 
and state, numbering among its members many of our promi- 
nent citizens. 
Tn earlier years Mr. Hughes had been prosperous in busi- 
ness, and accumulated enough to lighten the burden of his 
declining years, but, through the failure of a city bank, and 
the ‘betrayal of confidence reposed in friends (?) he lost the 
savings of years, and struggling on he labored to make com- 
fortable those depending upon him. Yet, during these years, 
we never heard him complain, but patiently endured to the 
end which came on the 11th of March, 1881, when he suc- 
cumbed to an attack of paralysis of the lungs. The old 
settlers and many kind friends, old and new, bore his remains 
to yonder cemetery on the hill overlooking the beautiful lowa, 
where repose so many of the old settlers of our city and state. 
To-day, there remain but few of the pioneer band who were 
his companions, but as they pass away, one by one, their 
work still lives, and generations unborn will enjoy the fruits 
of their labors. ‘ 

Of all his associates of the press, whether publishers, editors 
or journeymen at the case of 1838-41, during which years Mr. 
Hughes was one of them, at Davenport, Burlington, Dubuque, 
Muscatine, and Iowa City, all save two, George Paul, and 
Isaac V. Dennis, of this (Iowa) City have crossed the dark 
river, Logan, Clarke, Edwards, Corriell, Crum, Bailey, 
Jackson, VanAntwerp, and Williams, all of whom we have 
named in their proper connections, preceded him in their last 
call for copy. But the press of each of those five places 
and five hundred others in the Iowa of to-day move on as 
though none had died. 

Although never a publisher and not till later years editor- 
ially engaged, we were then closely and intimately associated 
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with Mr. Hughes and a majority of his associate editors and 
publishers, as a writer and a party worker from the first to 
his last connection with the early press of Iowa. And now 
when the Autumn leaves of fifty and one winters have fallen 
around us and we, standing almost alone, are led to exclaim 
with the poet 


“When I remember all 
The friends so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fail, 
Like leaves in wintry weather; 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but oze departed.” 
T. S: Parvin: 


HENRY DODGE. 
Ht: 
Major U. S. MountTep RaAncERs, 1832-3. 


ro 


a ILE the Black Hawk war was raging, Congress 
f authorized the creation of a battalion of Mounted 
t Rangers, by Act of June 15th, 1832, for the better 
~ protection of the frontiers. In supporting the 
measure in the House of Representatives, Hon. Joseph 
Duncan, afterwards Governor of Illinois, said that about the 
first: proposition he ever submitted for the consideration of 
Congress was one for raising eight companies of mounted 
gunmen for this service in 1828; he believed that all the 
distress and bloodshed that had just been heard of in Illinois 
would have been avoided if Congress had adopted that plan; 
no number of U.S. soldiers on foot could restore confidence 
to the citizens residing in that country; families who have 
witnessed the shocking scenes which had just been acted on 
the frontier would never return to their homes until an efficient 
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force was raised for. their protection; he believed we should 
hear of no more Indian wars after this force was organized 
and placed in service. The President appointed Henry Dodge 
Major of the battalion. His commission was brought to him 
by express at the mouth of the Whitewater river, when at the 
head of his command in line of battle. 

As soon as the Black Hawk war was over, a Rangers’ 
camp was established on the Mississippi near the mouth of 
Rock river. The cholera, which had been brought from the 
seaboard with the troops under General Scott,’ broke out in 
the camp, and raged for three weeks. - Thirteen of the 
Rangers died, and were buried in the woods without coffins. 
Upon this outbreak of the epidemic General Scott issued the 
following order: 

AssISTANT ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, / 
ForT ARMSTRONG, August 28th, 1832. § 
Order No, 16. 

1. The cholera has made its appearance on Rock Island. The two first 
cases were brought by mistake from Capt. Ford’s company of U.S. Rangers; 
one of these died yesterday, the other is convalescent. A second death 
occurred this morning in the hospital in Fort Armstrong. The man was of 
the 4th Infantry, and had been some time there under treatment for debility. 
The Ranger now convalescent was in the same hospital with him for sixteen 
hours before a cholera hospital could be established outside the camp and Fort. 

2. It is believed that all these men were of intemperate habits. The 
Ranger, who is dead, it is known, generated the disease within him by a fit of 
intoxication. 

3. This disease having appeared among the Rangers, and on this Island, all 
in commission are called upon to exert themselves to the utmost to stop the 
spread of the calamity. 

4. Sobriety, cleanliness of person, cleanliness of camp and quarters, togethér 
with care in the preparation of the men’s messes, are the grand preventives. 
No neglect under these important heads will be overlooked or tolerated. 

5. In addition to the foregoing, the Senior Surgeon present recommends 
the use of flannel shirts, flannel drawers and woolen stuckings; but the 
Commanding General, who has seen much of disease, knows that it is 
tntemperance which in the present state of the atmosphere generates and 
spreads the calamity, and that, when once spread, good and temperate men 
are likely to take the infection. 


1 Of about fifteen hundred officers and men of the regular troops ordered 
to the northwestern frontier, not less than two hundred died by the cholera. 
Report of the Secretary of War, Nov. 25, 1832. 
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6. He therefore peremptorily commands that every soldier or Ranger, who 
shall be found drunk or sensibly intoxicated after the publication of this order, 
be compelled, as soon as his strength will permit, to dig a grave at a suitable 
burying place large enough for his own reception, as such grave cannot fail 
soon to be wanted for the drunken man himself or some drunken companion. 

7. This Order is given, as well to serve for the punishment of drunkenness 
as to spare good and temperate men the labor of digging graves for their 
worthless companions. 

8. The sanitary regulations now in force respecting communications 
between the camp near the mouth of Rock river and other camps and posts 
in the neighborhood are revoked. [They, had provided for sending all the 
sick to the hospital on Rock Island]. Col. Eustis, however, whose troops are 
perfectly free from cholera, will report to the Commanding General whether 
he believes it for the safety of his command that these regulations should be 
renewed. By order of Major GENERAL Scott, 

P. H. Garr, Ass’t Adjutant General. 


At this time there were three Sacs confined in the military 
prison at Fort Armstrong on a charge of having been parties 
to a murderous attack upon a Menominee camp near Prairie 
du Chien, on the 31st of July, 1831. On account of the 
cholera Gen. Scott set them at liberty, taking their promise to 
return upon the exhibition of a certain signal to be hung from 
the limb of a dead tree at an elevated point of the island when 
the epidemic should be over. They kept their word, and 
reported themselves upon the exhibition of the signal. They 
were again placed on parole, and subsequently released.’ 


Special Order: Rock Istanp, September 6th, 1832. § 


The General commanding directs the use of the following paroles and 
countersigns for the ensuing eight days: 


Asst. ApjT. GENERAL'S OFFICE, NORTHWESTERN ARMY, } 


Parole. Countersign. 
LOZ25 Sept 7n) Caesar: Gaul. 

8. Hannibal. Capua. 

g:. Napoleon. Corsica. 
10. Desaix. Marengo. 
11. Saladin. Palestine. 
12. Hamlet. Denmark. 
13. Atkinson. Bad Axe. 
14. Dodge. Quisconsin. 


By order of Major GENERAL SCOTT, 
: R. BacuHe,? Ass’t Adjutant General. 
To Mayor HENRY DonGeE, 
Commanding Battalion U. S. Rangers, 
Camp on Rock River. 


1 Autobiography of Lt. General Scott, Chap. xviii. : 
2 Richard Bache was a descendant of Benjamin Franklin. 
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Major Dodge was present at the treaty made by General 
Scott and Governor Reynolds with the Winnebagoes, on Rock 
Island, on the 15th of September and at the request of those 
Indians acted as their friend and adviser in the Council. Writ- 
ing a number of years afterward, Gen. Scott spoke of that 
occasion and of the course of Henry Dodge in the Black 
Hawk war, in the following manner: 


In the Black Hawk war Gen. Dodge displayed, as was generally acknowl- 
edged, the greatest vigor in pursuit, and prowess in conflict with the Indians. 
After Gen. Atkinson’s battle of the Bad Axe, the Western Army came under 
my immediate command, and I know that Gen. Dodge was held in the highest 
dread by both the enemy and their secret abettors, the Winnebagoes. RY GE vat 
the treaty held with the latter, Gen. Dodge was chosen as their councillor, and 
it gave me great delight to witness the zeal and humanity he displayed in 
protecting their interests, a trait, in my humble judgment, as honorable to him 
as his victorious blade. I was upon the whole deeply impressed with his 
merits and have not since doubted that according to their merits, or demerits, 
he will ever be found the protector or punisher of the Indians about him.1 


He was also present at the “treaty of peace, friendship, and 
cession,” made on the 21st of September with the Sacs and 
Foxes, upon the site of the present city of Davenport. His 
signature was appended as a witness to both treaties. These 
treaties were of great historical significance to the future State 
of Iowa. That with the Winnebagoes granted to them what 
was then known as the “Neutral Ground,” in what is now 
Northern Iowa, in lieu of lands they had long occupied on the 
east side of the Mississippi, south and east of the Wisconsin 
river and of Fox river of Green Bay. By the treaty with the 
Sacs and Foxes, those confederated tribes ceded to the U. S. 
“a tract of the Sac and Fox country bordering on the invaded 
frontier, more than proportional to the numbers of the hostile 
band that had been conquered and subdued,” viz., a strip of 
land on the east side of the Mississippi, about two hundred 
miles in length, extending from the boundary line of the State 
of Missouri on the south to the “Neutral Ground” on the 
north, and ranging from fifty to seventy-five miles in breadth, 
containing about six million acres of land; and they agreed to 


1 Letter of Winfield Scott to A. C. Dodge, Feb. oth, 184r. 
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remove from the ceded country on or before the first day of 
June, 1833, with the express understanding that they were 
not to reside, plant, fish, or hunt on any portion of it after that 
date. Thus that date became memorable in Iowa history 
as the day in which a portion of her territory first became 
open to occupation and settlement by the American people. 

The battalion of mounted Rangers consisted of six com- 
panies, three of which (Captains James D. Henry, Benjamin 
V. Beekes, and Jesse B. Browne’) were assigned. by Major 
General Scott to the Northwestern frontier, to range between 
the Wabash river, Chicago, Ft. Winnebago, and the mouth of 
the Wisconsin river, under the immediate instructions of Major 
Dodge. The other companies (Captains Lemuel Ford, Jesse . 
Bean, and Nathan Boone’) were ordered to Fort Gibson, on 
the Arkansas river, for the protection of the Southwestern 
frontier. The circumstances and discipline of the service are 
explained in the following orders of Major Dodge: 


RANGERS CAMP NEAR ROcK ISLAND, 
September 23d, 78321 ¢ 
Order No. 9. 

Capt. Browne will march his company from his present encampment to the 
vicinity of Danville, Illinois. He is permitted to make a proper selection of a 
position for erecting suitable buildings for the use of his officers and men for 
the next winter. In the choice of this position he will select the most suitable 
place for fuel, as well as forage for the horses; it being an object of the first 
importance that the corn and forage should be as cheap as possible. 

The greatest respect is to be paid to the private rights of citizens. The 
Rangers were intended for the defence and protection of the inhabitants of the 
frontiers, and it is strictly enjoined on each officer and Ranger not to trespass 
on the private rights of any citizen without paying a just equivalent for what 
may be received. 

Gambling and drinking to intoxication is prohibited. The Captain com- 
manding will order court martials for the trial of those found intoxicated, and 
punish them without delay; as well as prevent gambling in his camp. 

Capt. Browne will report to me monthly, to be directed to Mineral Point, 


1 Capt. Browne was a member from Lee County of the Council of the first 
four Legislative Assemblies of Iowa Territory, of the H. of R. of the 8th 
Legislative Assembly, and of the H. of R. and Speaker of the House, of the 
First General Assembly of the State. Capt. Boone was a son of Daniel 
Boone, the Kentucky pioneer. A sketch of their lives is in the Annals of 


Iowa, July, 1872, pp- 196, 226. 
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Michigan Territory, the strength and condition of his company, as to arms, 
ammunition, provisions, as well as the state and condition of his horses. 

The Commanding Officer of the Rangers expects that each officer and 
Ranger will be prompt and diligent in the discharge of his duty. The govern- 
ment intends this corps as the vanguard for the frontier. This high expecta- 
tion must not be disappointed. ; 

VANDALIA, ILL., October 13th, 1832. 
Capt. Fesse Browne, ‘ 
Commanding a Company of U. S. Rangers: 

I have this day received a letter from His Excellency, Governor Reynolds, 
stating that the Pottawattamie Indians had assumed an imposing and threaten- 
ing attitude on the northern frontier of Illinois. From the pressing manner the 
Governor writes me on this subject, you will without delay march your com- 
pany from the vicinity of Danville to the northern frontier of this State. You 
will range the country from Ottawa at the mouth of Fox river on the I]linois 
river, so as to completely cover the settlements on Beaver creek in the coun- 
ties of Putnam and La Salle. You will order the Pottawattamies out of the 
settlements, and drive them out of the range of the settlements, if they refuse 
to go. You will select such a position on Bureau as will enable you to procure 
corn and forage for your horses. Your assistant commissary will make the 
necessary purchases for the supply of the company, unless the company 
should find it more convenient to furnish themselves. You are not to 
make an attack on the Pottawattamies unless they should make an attack on 
the frontiers. Should they, however, shed a drop of white blood, you will not 
hesitate to kill the offenders, their aiders and abettors. Should the Indians 
leave that frontier, and the minds of the inhabitants be quieted, you will return 
to your winter quarters near Danville. You will exercise your own judgment 
as to the proper time to leave the frontier, which will be governed wholly by 
the attitude assumed by the Indians. 


Early in 1833 Henry Dodge visited Washington. Regarded 
as the hero of the Black Hawk war, he was received with 
marked attention and honor. President Andrew Jackson 
greeted him with assurances of high appreciation and esteem. 
Senator Buckner, of Missouri, complimented him in the Senate 
chamber, as already quoted. Those were the squally days of 
nullification in South Carolina. Gen. Scott had been ordered 
to Charleston, also ships of war, and the President had signi- 
fied his determination, if matters grew worse, to appoint 
Henry Dodge Marshal of South Carolina, to insure the execu- 
tion of the laws of the United States in that State. The fol- 
lowing letter to Henry Dodge, from his half-brother, Lewis 
F, Linn, M. D., who, upon the death of Mr. Buckner by 
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cholera the next summer, succeeded him as Senator from 
Missouri, relates to this period: 


SAINTE GENEVIEVE, February 15th, 1833. 

DEAR BROTHER:—I had written you a few days before the reception of 
your letter announcing your arrival at Washington. It is needless for me to 
say how much I was gratified at the friendly and distinguished manner of your 
reception by our venerable and truly great President, so every way qualified to 
judge of the relative merit of men. How contemptible his revilers must feel 
on seeing him every moment growing in greatness and increasing in the con- 
fidence and affection of the American people! Time, you know, is an indolent 
old fellow not fond of burthens, and, as he drives along the stream into the 
ocean of eternity, freighted with the reputation of men, is ever and anon 
engaged in selecting from his overloaded bark such as do not deserve immor- 
tality, and casting them into oblivion. Among the retained will ever be found 
the name of Andrew Jackson. 

Your chivalrous conduct during the late Indian war has truly placed you on 
elevated ground, from whence you will be enabled to catch a glimpse of com- 
ing events, and turn them to your advantage and to that of our common 
country. It would be a sincere source of regret to find in our domestic 
troubles you might be compelled to shed American blood, but if stern necessity 
requires it I know your valor will be tempered with humanity. In a govern- 
ment like ours, made by the people and for the people, where the public will is 
the supreme arbiter, where the great mass of the people seldom err in judg- 
ment, every friend to his country, nay, every friend to liberty throughout the 
world, may still entertain a reasonable hope that the difficulty with South 
Carolina will yet be arranged without a resort to force; but should it be other- 
wise I entertain no fear for the result, and none that you will conduct your- 
self, if engaged, in such a way as to benefit your country, and add to your well- 
earned reputation. 

In accordance with your wish I will write Col., Buckner, happy if any little 
influence I may possess could be of service to you; but I doubt much if he has 
weight at Washington. You know the President, and, knowing him, you can 
judge whether his wavering course heretofore is likely to gain him the esteem 
of General Jackson, whose judgment is so unerrimg as regards men; in fact 
his election was the result of a singular combination of circumstances, most of 
which Col. Benton is acquainted with. I might have been in his place, if I 
had not disdained to be elected by my political opponents; even if I was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be bid for. I had to choose between him 
and Wells, and I preferred Buckner, knowing that the southern part of the 
State had in some measure been overlooked heretofore. I must say he has 
shown every disposition to befriend me since. His subsequent opposition to 
Col. Benton is, I presume, part of the price he had to pay the Clay men for 
their support. In this I was completely deceived, or he would not have 
received my vote. 

I am aware of the many virtues of Gen. Ashley, of his sterling good sense, 
and of his sincere unfeigned friendship for you; but, my dear brother, Col. 
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Benton is the only man Missouri ever had in Congress whose splendid talents, 
unwavering purpose of soul, and expanded views entitled him to the character 
of a great man. It would not surprise me to see him President. At present I 
view Richard M. Johnson as the only man that stands between him and Vice- 
President. In support of him last summer, patriotism and personal regard 
were combined to induce me to contribute my mite toward his success. He 
ever to me manifested a sincere friendship for you, and for myself I owe him 
many acts of kindness. 

My constitution is much wotn out by sickness and a harrassing profession ; 
my head is tolerably well sprinkled with gray hairs, great muscular debility 
from palpitation of the heart, though I weigh what my father did when he 
died, 180 pounds. I endeavor to fulfil my duty to my profession, country, 
friends, and family, and will try to live without fear and die without reproach. 
After my time as Commissioner expires, I would be pleased to get some ap- 
pointment for which I might be qualified, that would relieve me from this 
unfortunate profession of mine to be looking always on man as an object of 
affliction and sorrow, to be compelled to examine him by piecemeal, every 
tendon, muscle, bone, nerve, and organ, but worst of all to be compelled to 
analyze his passions, trace them to their source, and view them in their naked 
deforinity; my soul yearns after getting rid of this. 

I have at present three fine children; my wife’s health very bad; our old 
friend Scott is much under the weather; he appears to delight in your bright- 
ening prospects; sister is as usual, happy and cheerful; nothing can crush her 
fortitude; our town and section of country looking up. That your visit to 
Washington may be one of pleasure and profit is the sincere wish of your 
brother. L. F. Linn,1 

Gen. H. Dovce. 


In his annual report, November 25th, 1832, the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Cass, recommended the conversion of the corps 
of rangers into a regiment of dragoons. Consequent upon this 
recommendation, an act for the more perfect defence of the 
frontiers was passed by Congress, approved March 2d, 1833. 
It provided for a regiment of ten companies, of one hundred 
men each. The President appointed Henry Dodge Colonel 
of the regiment. Thus honored with the confidence of .the 
Government, Col. Dodge returned to his command. He 


t Dr, Linn was at this time one of three Commissioners to settle Spanish 
land claims in Missouri. His sister, Mrs. Mary Ann McArthur, removed to 
Michigan Territory in 1835, and kept hotel at Belmont during the first session 
of the First Legislative Assembly of Wisconsin Territory, 1836. Gen. Ashley 
was member of House of Representatives from Missouri. John Scott was 
delegate to Congress from Missouri Territory, 1817-1821. 


a 
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issued the following order to one of his Captains, who had 
been appointed in the place of Capt. Henry: 
St. Louis, March 31st, 1833. 
Capt. Matthew Duncun,} 
Commanding Company of U.S. Rangers: 

You will on hearing of the departure of the caravans for Santa Fe hold 
your company in readiness, and march them to join the caravans at the nearest 
point from your present encampment. Your command will act as an escort 
until you arrive at the Arkansas river, or the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico. You will afford the caravans on their march all 
the aid and assistance in your power, and defend them against-the attack of 
the hostile Indians. You will preserve the utmost harmony between the 
Rangers and the Santa Fe traders. On your march you will guard against the 
possibility of surprise. On your arrival at the southwestern boundary line of 
the United States, you will have an express understanding with the traders as 
to the time they will return, and you will meet them with your company on 
their return at the boundary line, and act as an escort until they pass the line 
of the State of Missouri. H. Donce, 

Col. U. S. Dragoons, Commanding U. S. Rangers.. 


Upon the Illinois frontier he found the people in a state of 
alarm from a wide-spread apprehension that the Winnebagoes 
and Pottawattamies were forming a combination to attack the 
settlements. He at once made a disposition of troops to quiet 
the public mind and protect the frontier. A low stage of 
water in the river preventing steamboats from passing the 
rapids of the Upper Mississippi, he travelled on horseback 
from St. Louis by way of Vandalia, Fort Clark and Dixon’s 
Ferry to Dodgeville, a distance of 400 miles. The following 
letters explain the condition of the frontier at this period: 

VANDALIA, April 3d, 1833. 
To Captains Beekes and Browne: 

The threatening attitude of the Winnebagoes and the exposed situation of 
our Northwestern frontier makes it important for the safety of the citizens of 
that frontier. as well as to enforce a strict observance of the treaty made with 
the Winnebagoes, that you should march from your present position to Hen- 
nepin on the Illinois river, to arrive at that place by the 2oth of April, if pos- 
sible. Supplies for the Rangers will be sent up the Illinois river to that place 
by Gen. Atkinson. On your arrival at Hennepin, you will immediately report 
to me near Dodgeville, Michigan Territory. It is important that your move- 
fe ee EE ee 

1 M. Duncan was publisher of the first newspaper in Illinois, the Illinois 
Herald, at Kaskaskia. He was a brother of Joseph Duncan, Governor of IIli- 


nois, 1834-8. 
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ment should be made promptly. At Hennepin you will be about sixty miles 
from Rock river, where you can march immediately to Rock river, orany other 
part of the country where it may be necessary to concentrate the Rangers. 

Drxon’s Ferry, April gth, 1833. 
To Gen. Atkinson, St. Louis: 

I arrived at this place at 10 o’clock last night, accompanied by Mr. Wood- 
bridge, after a ride of seventy miles. I found the people moving in every 
direction, much excited. There are no families on the road from Meredith, 
twenty miles this side of Fort ‘Clark, except Thomas, and none between this 
place and Apple river. The information received through Dixon has directly 
operated on the great mass of the community living on this frontier. From 
his statements the conduct of the Winnebagoes is mysterious and doubtful. A 
short time will determine the course they will take. Lieutenant Wilson, of the 
U.S. Army, is going directly to Jefferson Barracks; he is from the mines, and 
can inform you as to the state of public feeling. It is certainly desirable that 
the Government should purchase as early as possible the Pottawattamie coun- 
try,1 and enforce the treaty made with the Winnebagoes. Such is the state of 
feeling of the people, that the Indians must be removed to prevent war, the 
sooner the better. 

Should the Indians make any hostile movements, I will endeavor to be pre- 
pared for them. Their inquiries have been very particular where I was, and 
where iny family were. I will advise the people of the mining country to 
form themselves into mounted companies, as many as can procure horses, and 
will post myself with them in advance of the settlements, if there is an appear- 
ance of danger. I will see Gratiot on my way home, and will send for the 
principal chiefs of the Winnebagoes, and have a talk with them, which I will 
communicate to you. 


NEAR DOpGEVILLE, Micn. Ty., April 13th, 1833. 
To Major General Macom), 
Commanding U.S. Army at Washington City: 

The inhabitants of the Illinois frontier appear in much dread from an attack 
of the Pottawattamies, and are leaving the settlements; many of them I met 
in wagons. They appear in great dread of a premeditated attack from both 
Pottawattamies and Winnebagoes. I am convinced that nothing short of an 
extinguishment of the title of the Pottawattamies to the country bordering 
on the State of Illinois, and their removal from that frontier, will quiet the 
minds of the inhabitants. I consider it important to the future growth of this. 


1 The Pottawattamie country contained about five millions of acres lying 
along the western shore of Lake Michigan, and between that lake and the 
land lately ceded to the U.S. by the Winnebagoes. By a treaty made a few 
months afterward at Chicago it was ceded to the U. S. September 26th, 1833, 
and the Pottawattamies agreed to remove to the country now constituting a 
part of Southwestern Iowa and of Northwestern Missouri, lying between the 
Boyer and Nodaway rivers, and embracing five millions of acres. U.S. 
Statutes at Large, vit, 431. 
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country that the Winnebagoes should be forced to leave the country they have 
ceded to the U. S., and that there should be a separation of the Winnebagoes 
and Pottawattamies. Such is the dislike of the people of the frontier seneudlly 
of these two nations, impressed as they are with the belief that they partici- 
pated in the late war with the Sacs and Foxes, that war must be the inevitable 
result unless they are all removed. Whether the inhabitants are in danger or 
not, they appear confident of the hostile disposition of these Indians. I have 
seen Mr. Gratiot, sub agent, since my arrival. He says no danger is to be 
apprehended from the Winnebagoes, that they say they will not go to war 
with the whites, but that they wish to remain on the lands they have ceded to 
the U. S., and raise corn, and that when they receive their annuity money in 
the fall they will cross the Wisconsin river to their country. This arrange- 
ment will not suit the people of this frontier. Nothing but the removal of the 
Rock River Indians will satisfy the people; and from the advantages the 
Indians have, their knowledge of the country, the extent of the swamps, as 
well as the thickets and fallen timber where they could secrete themselves and 
be free from an attack of a body of horses, unless the Winnebagoes go peace- 
ably it will take at least 700 mounted men to remove them to act on foot or 
mounted, as this particular service may require. 

Gratiot states to me he saw among the Winnebagoes four of the murderers 
that made their escape from Fort Winnebago last fall.1 If they are as friendly 
as they profess to be, why not give up the murderers? It would certainly be 
the best evidence of their disposition to act correctly. The people of the min- 
ing country are satisfied of the guilt of the Winnebagoes in having aided the 
Sacs in the war against us and the escape of the Winnebago murderers. It 
being known to all that the murderers of our people are protected by the great 
body of the Winnebagoes on Rock river will make it difficult to keep peace 
unless these murderers are given up. 


DonpGEVILLE, April 22d, 1833. 
To Brigadier General H. Atkinson, 
Commanding the Right Wing of the Western Dept., U.S. Army: 
On my arrival at Gratiot’s Grove on the 1oth inst., I proposed to Mr. Gratiot, 
who had returned from the Turtle village the evening before, to send imme- 
diately for the chiefs of the Winnebagoes on Rock river. My object was to 
ascertain the state of feeling among them. Mr. Gratiot states that they deny 
any hostile feelings towards the whites, and that they have no ammunition, 
and are almost in a state of starvation. 
Mr. John Kinzie, sub-agent at Fort Winnebago, was with me last night; he 
is directly from that place by the way of Daugherty’s, an Indian trader, who 


1 These murderers were charged, some of them, with the murder of St. 
Vrain, in Illinois, others with the murder of Aubrey, Green, and Force, near 
the Blue Mounds. They made their escape from the black hole at the fort, 
by digging under the stone foundation with their knives through the earth, a 
distance of seven or eight feet outside the fort. Miles’ Register, Funuary rgth, 


1833. 
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is settled near the Four Lakes. He says the Winnebagoes are in great dread 
of the whites, and wish much to see me. I have agreed to meet Kinzie at the 
Four Lakes on this day week. He will notify the Indians, and will attend. I 
will endeavor to have Gratiot present, and Pauquette as interpreter. I will let 
the Indians know the necessity of their removal. 

Mr. Kinzie states, on his return from Chicago recently, that he had seen and 
talked with Caldwell, the chief of the Pottawattamies, who says they are 
anxious to sell their country to the United States and move west of the Missis- 
sippi; and that they are anxiou’s to explore the country west of the Mississippi, 
and want an escort of Rangers to accompany them, as the country west of the 
Mississippi is owned by different nations of Indians, with the exception of that 
portion recently purchased by the United States from the Sacs and Foxes. A 
treaty would have to be made with the Indians owning the country they might 
select, before their removal could be effected. 

I received a letter from Capt. Beekes, dated from his camp near Vincennes 
on the gth inst. He acknowledges the receipt of my order. He appears to 
think it will be impossible for him to reach Hennepin by the 20th inst. He 
states that Paymaster Philips had not arrived, that the Rangers were without 
money to buy forage for their horses, that he had selected Mr. Samuel Smith 
to purchase rations for the Rangers as well as forage for their horses, and was 
busily engaged in making the necessary preparations for their march, that he 
would reach Hennepin as early as possible, that the health of the men was 
good, their horses in excellent order, and that they were well armed and 
equipped for service. 

Capt. Browne will, I presume, be at Hennepin with his company by the 
time specified. I have no doubt the Rangers of these companies will be 
employed on this frontier during their term of enlistment. Supplies of provis- 
ions will be wanting for them at some convenient points, say Fort Winnebago, 
Fort Crawford, and at Helena, on the Wisconsin river. It is believed that the 
Winnebagoes will locate themselves at or near the old Sac village. Helena 
would be a central point between the Portage and the mouth of the Wisconsin 
river, and, as the Winnebagoes will be all removed north of the river, there 


will be no necessity for ranging the country on the Rock river, unless it should * 


be necessary to watch the movements of the Pottawattamies on the Illinois 
frontier. 

I will immediately, after a meeting with the Winnebagoes, forward you 
copies of our talk with them. The large amount now to be paid the Winne- 
bagoes znnually, and the conflicting interests of agents as well as Indian 
traders, make it difficult to come at the truth. 


NEAR DopGEVILLE, April 25th, 1833. 
Capt. Fesse Browne, 


Commanding a Company of U.S. Rangers: 
IT received your favor of the 2oth inst. from Hennepin by express. Your 
arrival at that place was calculated to quiet the minds of the inhabitants on 


the Illinois frontier; the people have been kept in a state of agitation from con- 
flicting reports. 
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With a view to ensuring the complete execution of the treaty with the 
Winnebagoes, I am directed to order your company to advance as early as the 
season will permit, to take such a position as will enable your command to be 
effective in reference to the removal of the Winnebagoes, should they hesitate 
to comply with the treaty. 

To facilitate the views of the Government, you will march your company to 
this frontier as early as possible, and as the supplies of provisions, arms and 
ammunition for the use of your company must be drawn at Fort Crawford, 
you will have to draw at least ten days rations at Hennepin; the distance from 
that place to Fort Crawford is 200 miles. As it will be necessary for me to 
communicate with Col. Taylor, the commanding officer at Fort Crawford, you 
will pass near my residence in the mining country, which is the direct route 
from Rock river to Fort Crawford, and report to me for further orders. 

I am to hold a talk with the chiefs of the Rock River Band of Winnebagoes 
at the Four Lakes on the 29th inst., and will possibly get some information 
that may be depended on. From the statements of the Indian Agents it would 
seem the Winnebagoes are in great dread of an attack from the Rangers this 
spring. I will communicate to them what the views of the Government are as 
respects their removal from the lands they have ceded to the United States. I 
have no doubt it is absolutely necessary for the security of the frontier inhabi- 
tants both of Illinois and Michigan that the Pottawattamies and Winnebagoes 
should be separated, and that they should be obliged to leave their present 
residence. 

Similar orders to those sent to Capt. Browne were sent to 
Capt. Beekes. Col. Dodge met the Winnebago chiefs at the 
Four Lakes on the 29th of April, as is described in the fol- 
lowing letters: 

May 2d, 1833. 
Brigadter General Atkinson: 
I forward you a copy of the talk held with the Winnebagoes at the head of 


the Four Lakes on the 29th ult. Mr. Kinzie attended the council as well as 
Mr. Gratiot; Pauquette acted as interpreter. The White Crow and Whirling 


. Thunder were anxious that I should speak first, no doubt with a view of ascer- 


taining if any advantage could be taken on their part. I told the chiefs I 
wished to know what: their feelings and wishes were in relation to removal 
from the country they had ceded the United States last year. I replied to the 
talk of the chiefs, and then told them I would be glad to hear from them 
again. They made no reply to that part of my talk in relation to the mur- 
derers. 

From all the information I can procure, the traders and some others have 
told the Indians that as they delivered the murderers once, and the whites 
permitted them to escape, by the laws of nations the whites would have to 


retake them. 
I was informed about four days before I met the Indians in council, that 


one hundred and fifty of the Winnebagoes had been at Daugherty’s trading 
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house, which is about fifteen miles from the Four Lakes, to see me, under- 
standing I was to be there at that time. The Indian who killed St. Vrain, 
the Indian agent, was among the number, dressed very fine, and said he wanted 
to see me. Some steps should be taken to oblige the chiefs to deliver these 
murderers. I have received no instructions on that subject. I discovered a 
great unwillingness on the part of the Indians to leave the country they have 
sold the United States. Nothing but a strong mounted force will drive them 
off. My opinion is, a few of the leading men will go to save appearances, and 
many will remain on the Upper Rock river, which is so well calculated to 
afford them shelter and protection. 

I had the honor of receiving your favor of ihe 15th ult. I had not intended 
organizing the militia of the mining country unless the hostile disposition of 
the Indians was apparent. I am much gratified that the steps 1 have taken in 
calling the Indians into council has met your approbation. I could devise no 
plan that appeared to me more advisable than to call them together, and have 
their agents present at a conference with them. 

I am-exceedingly unwilling to assume responsibilities not warranted by the 
‘express letter of my orders. i have, however, frequently from necessity and 
not choice been obliged to act from circumstances. As this frontier is under 
your immediate direction I should not act without your orders as the com- 
manding general, except in cases of great apparent danger. 


NEAR DopGEVILLE, M. T., May 3d, 1833. 
Flon, Lewis Cass, Secretary of War: 

{After communicating the same information as is contained in the above 
letter to Gen. Atkinson] ..... You are much better acquainted with the 
Indian character than I can pretend to be, and can form more correct conclu- 
sions than I can. The Winnebagoes are the most difficult Indians to under- 
stand I have ever been acquainted with, If they could avoid a compliance 
with their engagements to leave the country they have ceded to the United 
States, they would do so. The Rangers will be here in a few days. Whether 
the two companies will be a force sufficiently imposing to oblige the Upper 
Rock River Winnebagoes to remove, I am unable to say, A few ot the 
leading men I think will remove; but it is doubtful whether the major 
part of them will cross the Wisconsin river. Their chiefs appear to have less. 
influence over them than any Indians I have known. 


Upon the arrival of the two companies of Rangers at Col. 
Dodge’s headquarters the latter part of May, they were 
ordered, after halting a week, to take a position suitable for 
camping in the neighbohood of the Four Lakes, in order to 
watch the Winnebagoes, and to insure their strict observance 
of the treaty made with them at Rock Island. They estab- 
lished a camp near the northwest side of Fourth Lake, and 
named it Belle Fountain; and subsequently a camp on the 
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Wisconsin river, and named it camp Knox. Supplies of am- 
munition and subsistence were drawn from Fort Winnebago, 
and from Helena, on the Wisconsin river. The two compan- 
ies were under the command of Capt. Beekes, to whom Col. 
Dodge gave the following orders, June 4th: 


Captain Beekes will observe a mild but decided course towards the Winne- 
bagoes. He will order a detachment of twenty men under the command of 
an officer, who will take the main trail of the Sacs to where they crossed the 
muddy fork of Rock river; after crossing that branch of Rock river they will 
take the main trail made by the whites to where the volunteers under my com- 
mand reached Rock river from Fort Winnebago. By this movement you will 
ascertain if a part of the Winnebagoes are yet remaining on Rock river. You 
will keep detachments ranging the country to Whitewater on the Rock river, 
as well as to the Turtle village formerly occupied by the Winnebagoes, and 
ascertain, if possible, if any part of the Winnebagoes have removed to the 
lands of the Pottawattamies. Should you find a considerable number of the 
Winnebagoes yet remaining on the lands they have ceded the United States, 
vou will immediately send an express to Col. Taylor, commanding at Fort 
Crawford, under whose orders you are placed during my absence to the south- 
ern frontier, and no steps are to be taken until his arrival, as the removal of the 
Winnebagoes devolves exclusively on Col. Taylor, should they refuse to leave 
the country agreeably to the stipulations of the treaty made at Rock Island. 

Should the U. S. Rangers meet the Winnebagoes, or find them located on 
the ceded lands, they are to take no steps, but report the facts to the command- 
ing officer of the detachment, unless they should be attacked by the Winne- 
bagoes. In that event they are to kill the offenders, their aiders and abetters, 
if possible. The parties sent on this service should be directed to be strictly 
on their guard against the possibility of surprise, by keeping their spies always 
in the advance and on their flanks and rear such a distance as to give the main 
party time to be prepared for action, should it become necessary. Silence is 
of the first importance where there is the possibility of danger; loud talking 
and laughing should be prohibited on a march; caution is the first duty of a 
soldier; the utmost vigilance will be necessary in preventing horses from being 
stolen by the Indians, or straying away; they must be well secured at all 
times. : 

Discipline and subordination is of vital importance to all bodies of armed 
men. The drill for the Rangers as prescribed by the War Department must 
be practiced each day when the weather will permit; the dismounting motion, 
linking horses, advancing the Rangers in line, in open order, and at trail arms, 
is an important movement that should be well understood by the Rangers. 

The commanding officer of the Rangers directs that the rules and articles of 
war shall be observed and obeyed, and that the general regulations of the army 
be observed in all cases. A proper deference and respect from the officers to 
each other, it is expected, will be strictly observed in their respective relations. 
Combining as the officers of this detachment do a knowledge of the leading 
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principles of their profession, as well as a practical kmowledge of Indian war- 
fare, the most happy results may be expected in affording protection to the 
settlers on the frontiers. 


Ordered by Gen. Atkinson to make a demand upon the 
Winnebago chiefs for the murderers who had escaped the 
previous fall, Col. Dodge made arrangements to meet the 
chiefs at the Portage for, that purpose. 


June 4th, 1833. 
To Gen. Henry Atkinson: 

Yours of the 24th ult. I received this morning. I am much gratified that 
my course in relation to the Winnebagoes has met your approbation. Every 
facility has been afforded the Winnebagoes of Rock river to enable them 
peaceably to leave the country they have ceded to the United States; the corn 
promised them they have received, and Capt. Gentry hauled their canoes from 
the Four Lakes to the Wisconsin river. The Whirling Thunder, the Blind or 
White Crow, Little Priest, Little Black, and White Breast had crossed over to 
the Wisconsin with their canoes. The Man Eater, who is the principal chief 
on the Upper Rock river, and the Spotted Arm, it was understood, had not 
crossed the Wisconsin. Capt. Gentry saw about one hundred men, warriors. 
From all the information I have been able to procure, not one half of the 
Rock River Indians have crossed the Wisconsin; and the Indians that have 
crossed are no doubt waiting to see what steps will be taken as to the removal 
of those remaining on the lands they have ceded the United States. 

I will take a position near the Four Lakes, where I can march to any part 
of the Rock River country in two days. The large trails made last season will 
be easily followed by light parties that may be sent out to make discoveries. 
I have always been of opinion it would require an armed force to drive the 
Winnebagoes from Rock River. Should a spirit of resistance be shown on 
the part of the Indians, when I ascertain the probable number I can better 
determine what number of troops will be necessary to drive them, and will 
advise you immediately. I will get Pauquette, if possible, to accompany me 
as interpreter. It will be difficult at preseut to get the murderers. The course 
you have advised will be pursued. I have no doubt it will require the action 
of the chiefs to effect a delivery of them. I will immediately call the attention 
of the Indian agents to the subject, and meet the chiefs as early as possible. 
The Portage will be, I think, the better place to convene them. 


NEAR DODGEVILLE, June 8th, 1832. 
To Brigadier General Atkinson: 


I leave this place early to-morrow morning for the Four Lakes. I will 
ascertain as early as possible the movements of the Winnebagoes, and advise 
the Indian agents of the time and:place I will meet the chiefs to make a 
demand of the murderers. I learned from Mr. Goodale, sutler at Fort Winne- 
bago, that Mr. Kinzie, the Indian agent at the Portage, had gone to Green 
Bay, to meet Governor Porter, and that he would not return to the Portage 
before the 15th inst. 
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The Four Lakes, I think, will be a proper point to post the Rangers; the 
distance from Helena will be about thirty-seven miles. The Rangers have six 
wagons, and will be able with convenience to transport the necessary supplies 
for their use while at that place, and it will be within fifteen miles of the Wis- 
consin river, and where I can ascertain better the movements of the Indians, 
and range the country from the Blue Mounds to Fort Winnebago. 


In addition to his duties with the Rangers in connection 
with the removal of the Winnebagoes, Col. Dodge was also 
occupied with arrangements for the organization of the Regi- 
ment of U. S. Dragoons. The following extracts relate in 
part to those arrangements: 

DODGEVILLE, June 8th, 1833. 
To Major F. B. Brant, 
Quartermaster, St. Louis, Missouri: 

Every attention shall be paid for the safe keeping of the public horses. It is 
desirable, however, they should be removed as early as possible to where they 
might be wanting for the use of the Dragoons, as they are in fine order. 
Should any of the public horses stray off, or be stolen, I certainly ought not to 
be responsible for them. 

Iam much gratified to hear the public horses purchased by me will be paid 
for, and that a settlement will take place for the mounting and equipping the 
Iowa County Militia. The responsibility I was obliged to take for the defence 
and protection of our frontier has been a source of great uneasiness to me. I 
have given to Major Kirby, the paymaster, all the information in my power, 
and, if my duties on the frontier will permit me, will do everything I can to 
assist Capt. Palmer, Special Agent for the Quartermaster’s Department, in his 
settlement of the public accounts. : 

In your letter of the 3oth ult., you stated you had received instructions for 
the erection of stables, store-houses, and for equipments, etc., for the Regiment 
of Dragoons. I fully agree with you in your views as to the propriety of 
regarding efficiency and durability in the outfit as essential to the future use- 
fulness of the corps, and that economy should be observed in the expenditure 
of the public money in the erection of stables. 

The Regiment of Dragoons was intended for the more perfect defence of 
this frontier. I do not know what the views of the Government may be as to 
the future disposition of the Regiment I presume, however, they will be sta- 
tioned after their organization on the frontier. It is not to be expected that 
Jefferson Barracks will be the permanent headquarters of the Regiment longer 
than may be necessary to complete its organization. 


On his return from Fort Winnebago he forwarded the fol- 


lowing report to Gen. Atkinson: 
DopDGEVILLE, MicHIGAN Ty., June 29th, 1833. 
GENERAL:—I received your letter of 13th inst. yesterday evening on my 
return from Fort Winnebago. On the gth inst. I started from this place for 
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Fort Winnebago, reached the Rangers’ camp near the Four Lakes on the roth 
inst., and arrived at Fort Winnebago on the 14th. Mr. Kinzie, sub-agent for 
the Winnebagoes, arrived on the 15th with twenty thousand dollars, the 
annuity money for the Winnebagoes. I waited on Mr. Kinzie, and sent for 
Mr. Pauquette, the interpreter, and had a confidential conference with them 
on the subject of the removal of the Winnebagoes, as well as the necessity of 
a prompt delivery of the eight murderers who made their escape from Fort 
Winnebago last fall; and that a refusal on the part of the Indians to remove 
from the ceded lands would oblige me to march with the mounted Rangers to 
drive them across the Wisconsin river, and that it might be necessary for me 
to call on the Government for aid, and, should it become necessary to do so, 
that the chiefs would be in danger of being taken and held as hostages until 
the murderers were delivered up, to be dealt with according to law. I was 
well apprised that Man Eater, the chief on the Upper Rock river, had not left 
his village, and that at least sixty lodges were yet remaining on the Upper 
Rock river. Mr. Kinzie having the annuity money in his possession, I 
thought it would be a favorable moment to call the attention of the chiefs to 
this subject, that the annuity money would not be paid them, until they com- 
plied with the demands of the Government. I desired Mr. Kinzie to notify 
the chiefs I would meet them.on the 22d inst., at the Portage; in the mean- 
time, the Indians on the Rock river should be all notified, both as to their 
removal, as well as my course in relation to the murderers. 

I left the Rangers on the morning of the 22d inst., and arrived at Fort Win- 
nebago at about 10 o’clock. The Rangers arrived at the fort at about 12 
o’clock. I enclose you a talk held with the chiefs: 


To the Chiefs of the Winnebago Nation: 

When at the Four Lakes, on the zgth of April, in my talk with you I told you that a cloud of dark- 
ness would rest on your Nation until you delivered up to justice the eight murderers taken by you 
last fall under a stipulation of the treaty made with the U. S. Commissioners at Rock Island. You 
acted in that respect with good faith. The murderers have made their escape; they have received 
your aid and protection. During the winter on Rock river, your agent, Mr, Gratiot, stated to me 
he had seen four of them; he identified the Indian who killed the U. S. agent of the Sacs and 
Foxes, Mr. St. Vrain. 

It becomes my duty to demand of you, the chiefs, that these men be delivered to me; their escape 
from justice is no acquittal of them. Is it right, is it just, that meu who professed to be our friends, 
aud when the Government of the U. S. was in a state of peace with their nation, that a part of them 
should unite with the Sac and Fox Indians, to kill our weak and defenceless citizens on this frontier 
and charge the crimes on the Sacs?. The men who participated in killing the U. S. Indian agent, 
and his murderer, whom, as Mr. Gratiot, your agent, states, Mr, St. Vrain had fed and extended to 
him all the rights of hospitality and friendship at his house at Rock Island but two weeks before he 
was killed!—the Indian who barbarously cut off his hands and feet before his death!—have been 
permitted by you to go at large, covered with the blood of an innocent man, without any attempt 
since the escape of these murderers on your part to bring him and the rest of the murderers to that 
justice their crimes merit. This state of things is in direct violation of every principle of justice; and 
contrary to all usage among friendly nations, for one party to harbor and conceal murderers and 
culprits claimed by the other party, 

I now distinctly give you to understand that if you fail to adopt measures for the apprehension of 
the fugitives from justice, it will lead toa stoppage of your annuities by the Government and that 
your chiefs are liable to be arrested and detained until the delivery of the murderers. 

Your great father, the President of the United States, deals justly with all nations, whether a 
strong or a weak people; he asks nothing of them that is not right; and he will submit to nothing 
that is wrong. He will do justice to all the Red Skins. Had our frontier people killed any of the 
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Winnebagoes in a time of peace, they would have been punished according to the laws of the coun- 
try where the crime was committed. If your people kill ours, they must be punished in the same 


manner that our citizens are punished. The laws are made for the protection of all, as well as for 
the punishment of all who violate them. 


If you deliver the murderers to us, to be dealt with according to law, you will give us a proof of 
your friendly disposition, and that you are disposed to observe and conform to those friendly rela- 


tions that should exist among different nations of people; then the bright chain of fgiendship will 
remain entire and unbroken between us. 


Should you fail to deliver these murderers, your road will be filled with thorns, and the sun will 
be covered with a dark cloud, which will rest over your nation until the blood of the innocent is 


avenged. 

Judge Doty, the former U.S. District Judge, now practicing as an attorney, 
had been at the Portage after my couference with Mr. Kinzie. He had been 
employed last fall by the murderers to defend them. He advised the friends 
of the culprits to deliver themselves up to Mr. Kinzie, who was the only acting 
magistrate at the Portage, before my arrival. As Mr. Kinzie lived in Brown, 
county, the murderers would be committed to the gaol of that county, and they 
would not be taken to Prairie du Chien and confined, and would not have to 
be tried in Iowa county, where the alleged murders were committed, and 
where public opinion ‘was decidedly against them. Mr. Kinzie directed the 
accused murderers to be placed in the guard house in the fort, under the ninth 
article of the treaty made at Rock Island. The names of the murderers were 
given, and three of them were given up as the murderers of Mr. St. Vrain, 
killed near Kellogg’s Grove, in the State of Illinois, who must be tried ia that 
State; and consequently a demand must be made by the Governor of 
the State of Illinois on the Governor of this Territory for the delivery of the 
murderers of St. Vrain’ I mention this subject in order that the proper steps 
may be taken in relation to the trial of these murderers. 

The Indians charged with killing Aubrey, Green, and Force, near the Blue 
Mounds, must be tried in the county where the murder was committed, unless 
the Judge orders the change of the venue. The Indians were marching to the 
fort on my arrival; seven of them have been committed; there is a hostage for 
the eighth, that is expected will be delivered. 

There is a large collection of the Winnebagoes at the Portage; Mr. Kinzie 
says about four thousand souls. They will be paid their annuity money on the 
first of July. Man Eater and the Indians of the Upper Rock river were all at 
the Portage. They are now camped on the Menominee lands, and say they 
have a right to remain. I think to remove the Rangers immediately from the 
frontier, many of the Winnebagoes will cross the Wisconsin below the Portage 
and return toward the Rock river. 

I would have remained at the Portage with the Rangers until the annuity 
money was paid. and would have seen the Winnebagoes move across the Wis- 
consin, but the scarcity of supplies at Fort Winnebago obliged me to march 
the Rangers to Helena, where our supplies had arrived about the 18th inst. 

Iam strengthened in my belief that the Indians will return to the Rock 
river from the statements of Mr. Marsh, an agent of the American Fur Com- 
pany. He called to see me, and stated to me that the fur trade of the Upper’ 
Rock river was worth twenty thousand dollars annually, that he had been 
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engaged in that trade about ten years; he appeared to regret much that the 
Winnebagoes should be deprived of the privilege of hunting on the ceded 
country, because the Pottawattamies would cross over their boundary and hunt 
and trap on the ceded country. I stated to him I understood commissioners 
had been appointed to treat with the Pottawattamies in September for their 
country bordering on the State of Illinois. He said the Pottawattamies would 
sell their country and were willing to move west of the Mississippi, but that 
their crop of corn would be ripe in September, and that they could not remove 
their corn with them, and that they would necessarily remain until spring, 
which would give them the advantage of hunting in the Winnebago country 
during the winter. Mr. Marsh has a wife and children among the Winneba- 
goes. Several of the Winnebago chiefs have applied to me for permission to 
return to hunt.on the ceded lands, which I have positively denied them. 

JT met Mr. Rolette near the Portage on my return, who informed me of the 

* order Col. Taylor had received as to the marching of the Rangers to the Sioux 
and Chippeway country, and appeared much interested in the contemplated 
movement up the Mississippi. The American Fur Company to which he is 
attached is no doubt greatly interested that peace should be preserved between 
the respective Indian nations with whom they have intercourse. This trader 
has been deeply interested in the Rock river trade. 

I think the proper course would be to range the country bordering on the 
Wisconsin from Helena to the Portage until the term for which the Rangers 
are enlisted expires. I have made an arrangement with Col. Cutler, com- 
manding officer at Fort Winnebago to send me an express immediately should 
the Winnebagoes not cross the Wisconsin. He thinks it would be improper 
for them to remain on the lands of the Menomonees. Under my orders I 
should consider I was bound to remove them across the Wisconsin. To per- 
mit them to remain on the lands of the Menomonees would facilitate their 
immediate return to the Rock river country. 

Capt. Beekes enlisted the greater part of his company on the 7th of July. 

. Their time would expire on the march to the Sioux and Chippeway country. 
‘The time of enlistment of Capt. Browne’s company would expire about three 
weeks after that time. From the disposition already evinced by the Rangers 
of Beekes’s company, Col. Taylor would find it difficult to do anything with 
them. Capt. Browne’s company appear satisfied, and I think there would be 
no difficulty with them. 


DoDGEVILLE, July 14th, 1833. 
General H, Atkinson: 

I ordered the Rangers to range the country carefully, and to take all strag- 
gling Indians they might find within the limits of the ceded country, and 
retain them in safe keeping until further orders. From a conversation I had 
with Daugherty and Mack, two Indian traders on Rock river, I suspected 
them for secretly advising a part of the Winnebagoes to return to Rock river. 
The Indian wife of Daugherty is the relation of Whirling Thunder, the princi- 
pal chief of the Rock River Indians. 

Whirling Thunder, his family, with several men (the party of Winnebagoes 
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was composed of about twenty, including children) were found on Sugar creek, 
Where they had camped. Daugherty had furnished his wagon to transport the 
baggage of Whirling Thunder and his party. A white man by the name of 
Davie was drawing the wagon with two Frenchmen; Emmell and another 
(his name I do not know) were in company. They were taken with Whirling 
Thunder and his party by Lieut. Wheelock of the U. S. Rangers, under the 
orders of Capt. Beekes, and conducted to the camp of the Rangers near the 
Four Lakes. I was immediately notified by express, and repaired without 
delay to the Four Lakes where I found the Indians and the three white men 
under guard. I released the whites, and sent Lieut. Fry, of the U. S. Rangers, 
with fifty men as an escort to-guard Whirling Thunder and his party to the 
Portage, and cross them over the Wisconsin river. 

In my conference with the Winnebagoes at the Portage, I discovered a 
desire on the part of the Winnebagoes to hunt on the lands of the Menomonees. 
on Fox river. I suspected them for occupying that country only for the 
moment and then passing to the Upper Rock river. The Winnebagoes and 
Menomonees appear very friendly at present, and I have thought it probable 
there might be a secret understanding between them to that effect. Pauquette, 
the interpreter at the Portage, with whom you are acquainted, appears to. 
think, unless the Winnebagoes are permitted to hunt on the lands of the 
Menomonees there will be difficulty between them, unless the latter nation is 
prevented from hunting on the lands of the Winnebagoes. 

The Rangers commanded by Capt. Beekes, whose term of service expired, 
as they state, on the 7th of July, presented themselves furty-two in number, 
and demanded of the captain their discharge, stating they could only be com- 
pelled to serve the U.S. twelve months fron. the date of their enlistment, not 
from the time they were mustered by the inspecting officer into service. These 
men commenced stacking their public arms immediately before the tent of the 
captain, mounted their horses, and started for Indiana. A part of the balance 
have left the service in the same manner since, leaving not more than twenty 
men in Capt. Beekes’ company, with two First Lieutenants, one Second Lieu- 
tenant, and two Brevet Lieutenants. Capt. Beekes applied to me for a fur- 
lough to return to Indiana; he has had a severe attack of the rheumatic pains, 
and is at present unfit for service. I granted him a furlough of sixty days. 

The term of time for which Capt Browne’s men have been enlisted, upon 
the principle contended by the Rangers of Capt. Beekes’ company, will expire 
in a few days, and should they discharge themselves in the same manner that 
Capt. Beekes’ men left the service, this will leave the frontier without mounted 
men. Capt. Browne has two First Lieutenants, one Second Lieutenant, one 
Third Lieutenant, and one Brevet Lieutenant attached to his company; there 
will be eleven officers in both companies. ; 

Under the General Order of the 11th of March the Mounted Rangers were 
held in readiness for active service until relieved by the Regular Cavalry. 
Under that Order I felt myself bound not to discharge the Rangers until I 
received orders to that effect. Had the country been in a state of war with the 
Indians, I should have taken stronger grounds. I think, however, a moun) 
force should be kept on this frontier, and that something should be done with 
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the Indian traders who urge the Indians to violate their treaties with the U.S. 
If we have trouble on this frontier, it will be more the fault of the traders than- 
the Indians; the large amount now to be paid the Winnebagoes makes their 
trade valuable; these traders are generally married to Indian women, and they 
always exercise an improper influence over the minds of the Indians. 

Will you have the goodness to direct the disposition I shall make of the 
officers under my command on this frontier, should the Rangers discharge 
themselves. 

! July 15th, 1833. 
General Atkinson: ; 

I regret to inform you that the cholera has made its appearance in the camp 
of the Rangers near the Wisconsin. Yesterday two privates of Capt. Browne’s 
company died in a few hours after their attack, and the Captain informs me 
there are several men who have the premonitory symptoms of this disease. I 
have sent an express for Dr. Phileo, and, if it is not in his power to come to 
our assistance, to send Dr. Crane. Dr. McLaren is a good young man, and no 
doubt a good physician, but has had no experience in this terrible disease. 

I wrote you by the mail yesterday fully; this letter is sent by the express 
who is the bearer of my letter to Dr. Phileo. 


Early in August Col. Dodge closed the work of the U.S. 
Rangers upon the Northwestern frontier, leaving a small 
detachment of thirty-five men upon the ground, whose term 
of service had not expired, under the following order: 


NORTHWESTERN FRONTIER, August 7th, 1833. 
Second Lieutenant Fames Clyman, 
Commanding a Detachment of U. S. Rangers: 

You will remain in the neighborhood of Dodgeville with the detachment 
under your command; your supplies of rations will be issued by Third Lieu- 
tenant John G. McDonald, until the first of October, at which time you will 
discharge the men of your detachment, unless sooner discharged by the order 
of Brigadier General Atkinson. You will once in two weeks range the coun- 
try from your camp near Dodgeville to the Four Lakes, where you will be 
able to get information as to the movemerts of the Winnebagoes. Should you 
find any of them you will treat them friendly, and take no step that could pos- 
sibly involve the frontier inhabitants in difficulty with the Indians; but should 
you ascertain that the Winnebagoes are returning to the lands they have ceded 
the United States, you will without delay report the facts to General Atkinson 
at Jefferson Barracks, or myself, should I be stationed at that place. 


While occupied with the organization of the regiment of 
Dragoons at St. Louis, his brother, Dr. Linn, was called to 
St. Genevieve by the earnest entreaties of his old friends in 
that place, where there was a virulent outbreak of cholera. 
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In ministering to them Dr. Linn was himself seized with the 
epidemic, and anticipating a fatal result, he despatched a mes- 
senger for his wife, who was at St. Louis, to come to him. 
She immediately hurried on her way, driving down on the 
Illinois side of the river, and crossing the river again at St. 
Genevieve, in imminent peril in the darkness of the night, 
when she found her husband still living, and that hopes were 
entertained of his recovery. Soon after she had left St. Louis, 
Col. Dodge was advised of it, and he hastened to overtake her, 
but she was too swift in her journey. On reaching St. Gene- 
vieve the next morning, he told Mrs. Linn that he had fre- 
quently overtaken Indians running from him with all the 
fleetness for which they are remarkable, but he should never 
again try to overtake a wife flying to seek a sick husband. 
He had left St. Louis half an hour after her, and although 
mounted. on a fine horse had tried in vain to overtake her.’ 


WILLIAM SALTER. 
Burlington. . , 
[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


TEN DAYS IN THE REBEL ARMY.* 


By Major S. H. M. Byers, OskaAuoosa, Iowa. 


geal Y term of service with Hood’s army, in the battles 
Ay} about Atlanta, was a short one; but it was a dread-. 
fully earnest one. I doubt if many Southerners 

gmat} experienced as much in years as I did in the ten 
days and ten nights I was under the stars and bars. 

The way of it was this: I had been a resident of the South 
nearly a year. Seven months of this time I had spent at the 
capital of Virginia, where the Confederate Congress was sit- 
ting. I was not in Congress, however, but in Libby Prison. 

Once Kilpatrick’s cavalry came very close to Richmond. 
The rebels became frightened, and removed us all, about six 
or seven hundred officers whom they had had cooped up in 


1 Life and Public Services of Dr. Lewis F. Linn, by Mrs. E. A. Linn and 
Nathan Sargent, pp. 72-77. 
*Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Libby for months, to Macon, in Georgia. Here we were put 
in a big stockade, or pen, and left in the broiling sun, and it 
was here that I determined to become.a volunteer in the rebel 
army. . 

The stockade in which we were kept was twelve feet high, 
with a platform near the top, on which the guards paced con- 
stantly. Ten feet inside the stockade was the dead-line, indi- 
cated only by a little stake here and there. ‘To cross this, to 
approach it even, was sufficient to insure being instantly shot. 
There was but one gate, or door, and it was kept constantly 
closed and guarded by a sentinel, who stood, gun in hand, 
immediately above it, while a corporal stood watch below. 
Once a day a few guards and officers entered this door, 
closed it behind them, and formed us into lines for counting. 
I had studied a small map of the country for days, and by 
dint of trading tobacco, etc., with an occasional guard who 
was dying for the weed, I acquired, piece by piece, a pretty 
decent rebel uniform, which I had kept buried in the sand 
where I slept. July 15th, 1864, came round. My term of 
enlistment expired that day. I had been in the Union army 
three years; was it not a good time to give the rebels a trial? 
There were a few old sheds not far from the gate, and in one 
of these I waited with a friend one morning, about nine 
o’clock, and saw the sergeants and the guards come in to 
count the prisoners. I had resurrected my rebel uniform and 
had quietly shpped it on. It fitted amazingly. My friend was 
lingering there simply to see what would become of me. He 
has often declared since then that he expected me to be shot 
the moment I should approach the dead-line. The prisoners 
were some way off, in rows, being counted, as I stepped from 
under cover and quickly wa!ked up to and over the dead-line 
by the gate. The guard above brought his gun from his 
shoulder, halted, and looked at me. I paid no attention, but 
knocked, when the door opened, and the corporal stepped in 
the opening and asked what I wanted. «The lieutenant 
misses a roll list, and I must run out and bring it from head- 
quarters,” I answered, pushing by him hurriedly. There was 
no time for questions, and the corporal, before getting over 
his surprise, had passed me out as a rebel sergeant. I quickly 
turned the corner, passed a number of Johnnies sitting on the 
grass drinking coffee, and went straight up to the-command- 
ant’s tent, near the edge of the wood, but did not goin. I 
had not looked behind once, but expected every moment to 
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hear a bullet whizzing after me. I passed behind the tent, - 
walked slowly into the wood, and then ran my best for an 
hour. 

I was outside of prison. How free, how green, how beau- 
tiful everything seemed! I had the joy of years in a few min- 
utes. Of course I was missed at the roll call directly, and the 
bloodhounds were soon upon my track. I avoided them, how- 
ever, by different manoeuvres. I changed my course shortly, 
repassed the prison pen on the opposite side, and went back 
and up into the city of Macon. After wandering through its 
streets for an hour I again took to the woods. That night I 
slept in a swamp of the Ocomulgee river. What bedfellows 
I had!—frogs, lizards, bats and alligators. But it was better 
than inside the walls of a Southern prison. All the next day 
I lay in a blackberry patch, fearing to move, but feasting on 
the luscious, ripe berries. What a contrast it was to my pre- 
vious starving! Never in this world shall I enjoy food so 
again. 

Near to me was a watering-station for the railway to 
Atlanta. As I lay in the bushes | heard trains halting all the 
day. With night came a glorious moon. Such a flood of 
heaven’s own light I had never seen before. By ten at night 
a long, empty train halted, and in two minutes I had sprung 
from the bushes and was inside of an empty freight car. In 
ten minutes more I stood in the door of the car watching the 
fair farms and the hamlets of Georgia sleeping under the 
glorious moonlight, while I was being hurled along heaven 
knows where. 

That was the strangest ride of my life. The conductor 
came along when we were near Atlanta, swinging his lantern 
into the cars, and found a strange passenger. He threatened 
all sorts of things if my fare was not paid (of course I had no 
money); but I put myself on my dignity, told him I was a 
convalescent soldier coming back from furlough, and dared 
him or any other civilian to put me off the train. That ended 
the colloquy, and just before daylight the whistle screamed for 
Atlanta, and I was inside the lines of Hood’s army. 

I left the train, and in a few moments was tucked away in 
the haymow of a barn near the station. So far, good; but 
daylight brought a squad of rebel cAvalry into the barn, who, 
to my dismay, soon commenced climbing up to the mow for 
hay for their horses. My presence of mind was about leaving 
me utterly, when I happened to notice an empty sugar hogs- 
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head in the corner of the mow. Before the rebels were up I 
was in it, and there I sat and perspired for six mortal hours. 
Those hours were days, every one of them. All of this time 
Sherman’s army, then besieging Atlanta, was throwing shells 
into our neighborhood. At last, a¢ /ast, the rebels saddled 
their horses and rode out of the barnyard. 

I was not long in changing my headquarters. For three 
days I walked up and down Atlanta, among the troops, to the 
troops, from the troops; always moving, always just going to 
my regiment, the Ninth Alabama, to which I had attached 
myself as ordnance sergeant. I was very careful, however, 
to keep far from that particular regiment. I knew its posi- 
tion, its chief officers,—knew, in fact, the position of every 
brigade in Hood’s army. It was to my interest, under the cir- 
cumstances, to know them well; for I was continually halted 
with such exclamations as “Hallo! which way? Where’s your 
regiment? and what you doing away over here?” A hundred 
times I was on the point of being arrested and carried to my 
alleged command. For every man I met I had a different tale 
to suit the circumstance. At night I slept where I could,— 
under a tree, behind a dry goods box, anywhere; it made 
little difference, as my lying down on the ground, hungry, pil- 
lowless, and blanketless, and fearing every moment to be 
arrested, could not be called sleeping. The life was growing 
monotonous at last; more so as, aside from an occasional 
apple, I had nothing at all to eat. — 

About the fifth day, I overheard an old Jrishman, hoeing 
among his potatoes, bitterly reviling the war to his wife. I 
made his acquaintance, and discovered our sentiments as to 
the rebellion to be very nearly identical. Under the most tre- 
mendous of oaths as to secrecy, | told him who | was and that 
I was absolutely starving. If he would heip me I knew how 
to save his property when Sherman’s army should enter. 
That it «vou/d enter, and that Atlanta would be razed to the 
ground and every human being’s. throat cut, he had not.a 
doubt. Still, if detected in secreting or feeding me, he would 
be hung from his own door-post. There was no doubting 
that, either. 

However, that night I slept in his cellar, and was fed with 
more than the crumbs from his table. It was arranged that I 
should wander about the army daytimes, and come to his cel- 
lar—unknown to him, of course—about ten every night, when 
his family were likely to be in bed. The outside door was to 
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be left unlocked for me. Prisoners do not carry time-pieces 
in the South. Mine disappeared with my pistols on the battle- 
field of Chattanooga, and, as an unfortunate result, I went to 
my den in the cellar an hour too early one evening. None of 
my protector’s family seemed to be aware of the guest in the 
cellar. I was sitting quietly in the corner of the dark, damp 
place, when the trap-door opened above and a young lady, 
bearing a lamp, descended, and seemed to be searching for 
something. It was a romantic situation — destined to be more 
so. Groping about the cellar, the young lady approached me. 
I moved along the wall to avoid her. She unluckily followed. 
I moved farther again. She followed, cornered me, and 
screamed at the top of her voice, dropped the lamp and 
fainted. In half a minute three. soldiers, who had happened 
to be lunching up-stairs, the old lady, and my friend, her hus- 
band, rushed down the steps, armed and with lights. The 
old gentleman recognized me, and was in despair. I think I 
too was in despair, but, rightfully or wrongfully, I took to my 
heels and escaped through the door at which I had entered, 
leaving the fainting girl, the despairing father, and the aston- 
ished soldiers to arrange matters as they might. The girl 
recovered, I learned years afterward, and her father’s house 
was one of the few that escaped the flames when Sherman 
started to the sea. 

From that night on I slept again at the roadsides, and as for 
rations, | might say I did not have any. The weather was 
terribly hot, but I spent my days wandering from regiment to 
regiment and from fort to fort, inspecting the positions under 
the works. I knew that if I did get through, all this would 
be equal to an army corps for Sherman. Once I crept into a 
little, deserted frame house, and happening to find an old 
palmetto hat there I changed it for my own, on account of the 
heat. I then laid my rebel jacket and cap under the boards, 
and, fastening my pantaloons up with a piece of broad, red 
calico that happened to be with the hat, sallied out seeing 
what I could see. I very soon saw more than I had calcu- 
lated on. I had wandered well off to the right of the army, 
and was quietly looking about, when a squad of cavalry 
dashed in, shouting, “The Yankees are on us!” There was 
a regiment of infantry close by which sprang to. its feet, and 
every man in sight was ordered to seize a gun and hurry to 
the front. I, too, was picked up, and before I had time to 
explain that I was iust going over to my division a gun was 
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in my hands and I was pushed into the line. The whole force 
ran for a quarter of an hour into the woods, firing as they ran, 
and shouting. Suddenly, as a few shots were fired into us, 
we stopped and formed line of battle. The rebels near me 
were much excited, but not so much so as to leave the new 
recruit unnoticed. I knew I was watched, but was determined 
not to be suspected. 

«Fire! the captain shouted; and how we all fired! I was 
used to the gun in my hands. My own regiment had been 
armed with this same kind of rifle. How I loaded and banged! 
I was a picturesque sight, too, among the trim, uniformed 
company,—gray breeches, shirt sleeves unbuttoned and flow- 
ing to the elbows, red calico waistband and a white palmetto 
hat! John Burns at Gettysburg was nothing compared to me 
in appearanc>. I was a prominent target. What a wonder 
some Yankee did not pick me off! 

“Go it, Alabama! Give ’em h 1! Bully for you!” met 
my ears, as I rammed down the cartridges and blazed away. 
I aimed high, however, and unless Sherman’s army was roost- 
‘ing in the tree-tops my hands are free from Northern blood. 

The skirmish was soon over. Some cavalry had flanked 
the Yanks and brought them in, and while their pockets were 
being gone through with by my fellow-soldiers I slipped to the 
rear and was glad to get back into my own cap and jacket. 

I lay in the littke empty house that night. Sherman’s army 
had been banging at the city fearfully, and setting houses on 
fire, all the night. It was a little revenge, I presume, for the 
losses in the skirmish, in which I had taken so picturesque a 
part. These shelled houses had emptied their occupants into 
the street, and a little after daylight I noticed a family, with its 
worldly baggage piled on a one-mule wagon, stop in front of 
my residence. ‘“Here’s a house out of range of bullets. Why 
not move in?” I heard a manly voice call to the women and 
children following with the traps. ‘Move in,” I thought to 
myself. “Well, they can stand it if I can.” The house con- 
sisted of but one room, unceiled and reaching to the rafters, 
with the exception of a small compartment, finished off and 
ceiled, in one corner. On top of this little compartment were 
my headquarters. } 

In they moved, bag and baggage, and the woman folks soon 
commenced preparing a meal outside, and under the shadow 
of the front door. This half finished room had been used as a 
butcher shop in the past, it seemed, and the meat hooks in the 
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corner had served me as a Jadder to mount to my perch on the 
ceiling. “Now, Johnny,” chirped the wife, “do you run up 
town and buy some red and white muslin. We will make a 
Union flag, and when Sherman gets in, as he’s bound to, we’re 
jest as good Union folks as he is. You know I’m dyin’ for 
real coffee. I’m tired of chicory and injun bread, and I don’t 
keer if Sherman’s folks is in *o-morrow. We'll draw govern- 
ment rations, and be Union.” 

These good people were probably “poor trash” of the 
South, not keer7ng much which way the war went, provided 
they could get rations. Their general talk, however, was of 
the real rebel character, and it was an unsafe place for me to 
stop in. In an hour the banquet before the front door was 
prepared, and all hands went out to partake. Soon they were 
joined by a rebel soldier, who seemed to be on a half hour’s 
furlough to visit the young lady of the party, whom I took to 
be his sweetheart. Sherman’s army, I was sorry to learn 
from the soldier, was being simply “mowed out of existence.” 
“All the woods above Atlanta was a reeking corpse.” «“Sher- 
man himself was in flight northwards.” 

By looking more closely through a chink in the weather- 
boarding of my villa, I discovered that he was reading all this 
dreadful information from a copperhead newspaper, and then 
I felt easier. Again, there was the talk about money purses 
made of Yankees’ scalps, and finger rings from Yankee bones; 
and during the dinner, I was no little astonished to see this 
valiant Southerner exhibit to his eager listeners a veritable 
ring, rough and yellow, made, as he said, from the bones of 
one of Sherman’s cavalrymen. This was not the only time, 
however, that I heard such talk from Southern soldiers. My 
ears became accustomed to it during the wanderings in dis- 
guise about the army there. I recall having heard, one day, 
the most diabolical and dastardly statement ever made by a 
civilized man. I was standing at the roadside, watching some 
Federal prisoners march by who had just been captured. 

“Where will they take them to?” I innocently inquired of 
a well dressed man standing near me, who, like myself, was 
watching the unfortunate men pass. 

«<T suppose to Andersonvil'e,” was the answer. 

After some little conversation on the subject of prisoners in 
general, [ added, “It is all stuff, of course, what the North- 
erners say about the Yankees dying off so at Andersonville.” 

«Stuff! No,” he interrupted; “they do die like rats, and 
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it’s a good thing. If the North won’t exchange them, why 
not kill them?” Seeing that I was interested, he went on: 
«T tell you how it is. I was down there the other day. The 
commander is a relative of mine, and I was visiting him. The 
whole thing is easily done. The trenches, etc., of the guards 
are usually above the stockade, and the filth and corruption 
that flow down the dirty brook, from which the Yankees 
drink, would kill all the abolitionists in the world. And then 
there are other ways. If tre Yankees don’t want their slum, 
we certainly can’t afford, and it is the intention zo/ to afford, to 
feed them. If they starve, let them starve,—the more the 
better. Andersonville is the best general we’ve got, and does 
more good than any army of the front.” This was the delib- 
erate utterance of a well-dressed, intelligent Atlanta merchant. 
To the everlasting credit of the rebels in arms, he wore no 
uniform; but it was to what he supposed to be a Confederate 
soldier that these dastardly sentiments were uttered. Of 
course, when Sherman’s army entered he probably drew 
rations as a good Unionist. 

But lam getting away from my story. The banquet of 
cucumbers, chicory, and 7zjun bread was about terminating. 
My soldier with the ring had used up his furlough, and was 
gone. The house was still empty, and it was now or never if 
I proposed getting down from my perch without an alarm. 
My plan was silently to climb down the meat hooks which I 
had ascended, and slip out at the still open back door of the 
house. On peeping over the edge of the ceiling, however, 
what was my amusement to see a bull-dog of immense pro- 
portions tied to one of my hooks! 

Here was a “situation!”? He was sound asleep, but had 
an amiable countenance. I dropped a bit of plaster on his 
nose. He looked up amazed, and smiled. Then I smiled, 
and then he smiled again; and then I carefully crept down, 
patted him on his head, said good-by in a whisper, and in a 
twinkling was out of the back door. My gratitude to this dog 
is boundless. 

I had found it unsafe now to be about houses, and again I 
took my lodgings in the field. Again I was busy, just going 
to my division, but never getting there. My pocket was full 
of passes, prepared before leaving prison, taking me any- 
where, almost, on all kinds of business connected with supply- 
ing Loring’s division with ordnance. Once, near the sacred 
quarters of a brigadier, the guard. arrested me. I protested, 
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and our loud talk brought the brigadier to the rescue. I 
explained how I was just going to my regiment, and how my 
pass had been lost, and the necessity of going on at once. 
The brigadier took in the situation at a glance, and with a 
pencil wrote me a pass, good for that day. Fighting was 
going on about Atlanta constantly, but with so many appar- 
ent reverses to our arms that I feared I should never get 
away. ? 

The memorable 22d of July came, and with it the most ter- 
rific fighting on Hood’s right, and in fact, all round the semi- 
circle about the city: Loring’s division, with my Alabama 
regiment entered the battle. 

My Alabama regiment entered the battle on Hood’s right 
wing, and I followed at a safe distance, as an ordnance sergeant. 
Everybody was too busy and excited to ask me questions, and 
in the hope that Hood would be defeated, and an opportunity 
for getting through be at last presented, I was feeling well. 
Hundreds, thousands, possibly, of wounded men fell back by 
me, but all shouting, “The Yankees are beaten and McPher- 
son is killed!” 

It was too true! McPherson had fallen, and if reports were 
correct. Sherman’s army had met with an awful disaster. 
For me, there was nothing left but to get. back to the rear, and 
try another direction. I knew that Sherman’s advance was at 
the ford, at Sandtown, on the Chattahoochee river, at our left. 
Could I only get there, I might still be saved. I had now 
been seen among the rebel forts and troops so much that there 
was the greatest danger of my being recaptured, and shot as 
a spy. On the night of the 22d I lay under a hedge, near toa 
field hospital. 

No food and no sleep for days was killing me. 

Still, there was no rest; for all night long I heard the groans 
of the poor fellows whose arms and legs were being chopped 
off by the surgeons. The whole night was simply horrible. 
I might have died there myself,—I wonder that I did not. 
The hope of escape only was keeping me alive. I had not 
eaten a pound of food in days. 

Daylight of the 23d came. It was my birthday. Auspi- 
cious day, I thought, and again my hopes gave me strength 
and courage to work my way past lines of infantry and 
cavalry. 

All ‘day, till nearly sunset, I had crept around in the woods, 
avoiding sentinels, and now I was almost in sight of the 
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longed-for goal. It was not a mile to the ford. When dark 
set in, I should swim the river, and be a free man. More, I 
had news that would help Sherman’s army to capture Atlanta. 
A thousand pictures of home, of freedom, peace, were paint- 
ing themselves in my mind. One hour more and all would be 
well. Hark! a shot, and then a call to halt and hold up my 
arms. I was surrounded in a moment by fifty cavalrymen 
who had been secreted in the bushes,—how or where I know 
not. We were in sight of the river, and the Union flag was 
just beyond. It was no use here to talk about being a Con- 
federate. I was arrested as a spy, and the great danger was 
of being shot then and there, without a hearing. I was partly 
stripped, searched thoroughly, and then marched between 
two cavalrymen to General. Ross, of Texas, who, with his 
staff, was also at a hidden point in the woods. General Ross 
treated me kindly, and gave me lunch and a blanket to rest 
on. It was his duty, however, to send me to the division 
headquarters, to be tried. I was again marched till nine at 
night, when I was turned over to General Hume. He was 
sitting by a fire, in the wood, roasting potatoes and reviling 
the Yankees. As I was arrested as a spy, and to be tried, I 
deemed it best to say nothing. “Try to escape from me 
to-night,” shouted General Hume, as if he were commanding 
an army corps, “and Pll put you where there’s no more escap- 
ing!” Through the whole night a soldier sat at my head, 
with a cocked pistol; but, for the first time in days, I slept 
soundly. Why not? The worst had happened. By daylight 
a guard marched me up to the city, where Hood had head- 
quarters in the yard of a private residence. 

On the way there my guard was communicative, and I per- 
suaded him to show me the paper that was being sent around 
with me, from one headquarters to another. IJ read it. Sure 
enough, I was considered a spy, and was being forwarded for 
trial. “The paper gave the hour and place of my capture, 
with the statement that one of those capturing me had seen 
me inspecting a fort on the previous Sunday. 

When we reached Hood’s tents, I was turned over to anew 
guard, and the document brought with me was carelessly 
thrown into an open pigeon-hole by a clerk who seemed too 
much disturbed about other matters to ask where the guard 
came from, or what I was accused of. I, at least, noticed 
where that paper was put. There was the most tremenduous 
excitement at headquarters. Orderlies and officers were dash- 
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ing everywhere at once. Fighting was constantly going on, 
and an immediate retreat seemed to be determined on. I was 
left that night with a few other prisoners, against whom there 
were no charges, in a tent almost joining the one where the 
clerk had deposited my paper. Our guard was very accom- 
modating, or very negligent, for he allowed different persons 
to go in and out from our tent at all hours during the night. 
Daylight brought the provost-marshal general to the tent, to 
dispose of the prisoners. The name of each was called, and 
all but myself were taken out, heard, and sent off. 

‘And who are your” he said pleasantly enough to me. I 
stepped forward; the clerk was asked for the paper, but it 
was gone. ‘It certainly had been misplaced,” said the clerk, 
in embarrassment. He had put it in that particular pigeon- 
hole. I testified to that, myself, and added that «it was of little 
consequence, as it was from an officer, I didn’t know whom, 
who had simply picked me up as an escaped prisoner.” The 
provost-marshal took me aside, and asked me if I had been 
about the works or the troops any. I told him my name, that 
I was really an escaped prisoner, and that I had just walked 
up from Macon, and had hoped to get away. “You have had 
a very hard time of it,” he said, “and I almost wish you had 
got away. I hope you will soon be free,” he added, “and that 
the cruel war is almost over.” 

It was his duty though to return me to prison, and I was 
sent to Charleston, and with many others was placed under 
range of our own guns, as a weak effort to stop the Federal 
fire on that doomed city. Months afterward I did get away, 
and when Sherman’s army entered the city of Columbia I was 
one of the escaped prisoners who welcomed it. 

The kind provost will smile if he ever reads this narrative, 
and will forgive me, I know, for the stories I told him. I 
hope, too, that that young clerk was not punished for the loss 
of that paper. I know that he was not to blame. 
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TO IOWA’S EARLY LAWMAKERS.* 


| 


aA hts 


Ye founders of a proud young State, 
Some muse inspired your deeds 
might tell, 


For you have planned a structure 
great,— i 
Its ground-work fashioned strong 
and well. 


Not here you come to-day as Whigs, 
Republicans, or Democrats, 

Though some may wear judicial wigs, 
Or don official robes and hats. 


In years by-gone ’twas you who gave 
This Commonwealth -her 
just; 
Her pioneers, so true and brave, 
Assigned to you that sacred trust. 


statutes 


Proud Iowa will ne’er disown 
The men who framed her early 
laws; 
Whose wisdom yielding palm to none, 
Could find in codes all secret flaws. 


If, in some hasty statute made, 

Some lurking error found a place, 
It surely could not long evade 

Your searching skill defects to trace. 


The best you gleaned from ev’ry code, 
And winnowed well the chaff away; 

You, on a grateful State bestowed 
The grandest that she boasts to-day, 


Mere party service not your aim— 
*Twas for the right you firmly stood, 

And heeded well the peopie’s claim, 
As servants for the public good. 


Let Solons of this later age 
Their annals now with your’s com- 
pare; 
They cannot show one brighter page, 
Nor prouder laurels shall they wear. 


FULTON. 


On your foundations, strong and deep, 


Grand superstructures they may 
rear, 
If they in mind your virtues keep, 


And faithful fo your plans adhere. 


Like Cincinnatus, famed of old, 


Your State to serve you left the 
plow, 
And institutions helped to mould 
Which you may proudly boast of 
now. 


A fertile land, with people rude, 


May scarce deserve the name of 
state; 
Refinement must succeed the crude, 


With laws that tend to elevate. 


A state is not confined to soil 
In given metes and bounds em- 
braced; 
But men with brain and hand must 
toil 
For homes, by all the virtues graced. 
To form a state, all these combined, 


With righteous laws for justice: 
framed, 
By men of stalwart mould and mind, 


Were needed, as you wisely claimed. 


In decades past you saw the need 
To train in wisdom’s way the youth, 
And nobly wrought, their feet to lead 
Along the shining paths of truth. 


*Twas you, to bless the coming years, 
A temple planned on every hill— 


The Common School, where all are 
peers— 
The noblest product of your skill. 
As precious grains and fruits are 
grown 
From soils by patient work and care, 
So seeds of knowledge must be sown 


In youthful minds, good fruit to 
bear. 


*Read at the Second Quadrennial Reunion of the Iowa Pioneer Law- 
makers’ Association, at Des Moines, Iowa, February 27th, 1890. 
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All this you saw, with vision clear, — 
So for the future wisely planned; 

And when no longer you are here, 
Your temples still shall firmly stand 


Far-seeing men, profound of thought, 
Who wear your honors with rare 


grace, 
These better times your wisdom 
brought 
To those who now assume your 
place. 


Contrast the old and present day, 
With all their comforts and their 
ills; 
You cheerfully then paid your way— 


Ten cents a mile, and walked up 
hills. 


Men trudge'not now the laws to make, 
By *Frink and Walker’s weary line; 

But gorgeous palace cars they take, 
Where they may rest, or sleep, or 

dine. 

’Neath golden dome, in marble halls, 
Adorned by rarest skill and art, 

Where statues pose on frescoed walls, 
Lawmakers now enact their part. 


Sometimes, aroused from dream or 
trance, 


Men’s task unfinished, they renew; 
Your work, to retrospective glance 
Complete, you fondly now review. 


You call to mind how some engaged 
In conflicts fierce upon the floor, 
Where mighty wars of words were 

waged— 
But— words they were —and noth- 
ing more. 
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Where is the “rural member” now, 
Whose manners quaint provoked 
your smiles, 
Until one day — you scarce knew 
how— 


He turned the 
wiles? 


scales by artful 


He now is here—your hero brave— 
For honors since have strewn his 
way ; 
A Nestor, silver-haired, and grave, 
He walks among you here to-day. 


All still are friends, for none were 
foes, 
Though oft, opponents foes were 
styled; 
Now dearly prized, your rolls repose 
With mem/’ry’s treasures, safely. 
filed. 


Restrain not now a pensive tear 
For vacant seats in those old halls; 


Some colleagues gone, to mem’ry 
dear, 
Respond no more at your roll-calls. 


How surely do your meetings wane, 
And weary waiting, one by one, 

Each, leave of absence shall obtain, 
When life’s full calendar is done. 


The closing session soon you'll hold, 


And may you then with pleasure 
find 
That all your bills have been enrolled, 


And ev’ry act approved and signed. 


The architect with pride may view 
The edifice his brain hath willed; 
A grander temple honors you— 


The Commonwealth you helped to 
build. 


*Frink & Walker were proprietors of extensive lines of stage coaches in 


Iowa before the day of railroads. 
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RECENT DEATHS. 


Dr. Tuomas Rice, who came to Iowa at an early day, but 
removed to the Pacific Coast thirty years later, died at his 
home in Pasadena, California, February 21st, 1890, in his 
seventy-fifth year. Dr. Rigg was a native of England, but 
while yet a young man ¢ame to the United States, making his 
first American home in Philadelphia. Removing to the vicinity 
of Iowa City in 1852, he engaged in the practice of medicine, 
in which he was soon recognized as a skillful practitioner. He 
subsequently established himself in Iowa City, where he was 
equally in favor as a medical adviser and sympathetic friend. 
Besides a widow, he leaves by his first marriage three sons 
and two daughters, the elder of the latter being the widow of 
Capt. Joseph E. Griffith, whose very gallant exploit in the 
deadly charge of the 22d of May at Vicksbvrg has become 
historical. 


NOTES. 


“TEN Days IN THE REBEL Army,” published in this 
number, is the actual and awful experience, true in every par- 
ticular and detail, of Major S. H. M. Byers, the Adjutant of 
the 5th Iowa Infantry, who was captured by the confederates 
at the battle of Chattanooga, and who remained a captive in 
rebel prison pens for fourteen months, to be but scantily 
rewarded with a consulship in Switzerland for fourteen years 
—a year of office for every month of captivity. Byers, the poet, 
historian, soldier and diplomatist, is a versatile hero of whom 
Iowa, and indeed the whole country, may well be proud. , 

For want of space, we are obliged to defer till the next 
issue. the publication of an interesting article by the Hon. 
Hawkins Taylor on, the First Territorial Legislature, as well 
as many other valuable papers. 


F. GUTEKUNST, PRINT, PHILA, 


inf ee 


bone erates pment eet 
Aer oi 


